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MODERN ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


What constitutes a picture—The figure study, the depiction of episode or incident, 
the scene from history, the religious painting—How each of these 
artistic types has tts appeal to human emotion. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


N that extraordinary jour-. 
nal she used to keep, 

Marie Bashkirtseff wrote one 
day a truth that could hardly 
be better expressed—“ To feel 
that a thing is beautiful, and 
to understand why it is beauti- 
ful—this is great happiness.” 

He who knows—and even 
he who only thinks he knows 
—what a picture should be, 
extracts a greatly enhanced 
enjoyment from the study of 
pictures as they are. The fact 
that views upon the true es- 
sence of a picture vary almost . 
as widely as their authors, 
does not prevent this. The 
compilers of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary explain the term as“a 
representation of anything.” 
To this studiously safe and. 
general definition almost every 
critic whom we might consult 
would add something differ- 
ent. A picture must be faith- 
ful to nature, one would assert. 
It must please, says another ; 
that is, it must be beautiful 
and must not be repulsive. It 
must mean something, it must 
express an idea, declares a 
third. [It must teach some- 
thing, adds the ubiquitous 
moralist. By any of these 
theories may paintings be’ 
praised or condemned—apart, — **The Women at Jesus’ Tomb.” 
of course, from the technical From the painting by W. A. Bouguereas, 
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“The Interrupted Sitting,” 


From the painting by Jules Frederre Ballavowne 


side of art, where the standards must be 
set by the trained expert. 

Glance at the pictures that achieve 
popularity, and see wherein lies the po- 
tency of their charm. One large class, of 
which Louis Perrey’s “ Diana” is a good 
instance, depend solely upon grace of 


form and line. Thev tell no story, they 
convey no special idea. They appeal to 
no emotion higher or lower than the pure 
love of beauty. The clever young French- 
man calls his figure “ Diana,” and invests 


her with the attributes of the maiden 
goddess of the moon and of the chase; 
but these classic paraphernalia are merely 
decorative. The picture is simply a study 
of that most beautiful of things, the hu- 
man form, well named divine. 

The picture that tells a story is another 
wide class. Here we find, added to 
graphic beauty, an interest akin to that 
of drama or of fiction, but of necessity far 
more limited in scope. A picture can only 
give us an episode, not acomplete tale. It 
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MODERN ARTISTS AND 


THEIR WORK. 


“The Fairy of the Alps.”’ 
From the painting by K. Dielite, 


is a tableau, not a play. Yet what won- 
derful, what touching glimpses of human 
passion it can give us! Take Schwenin- 
ger’s “ First Cloud,” for example—who 
would ask for either introduction or 
conclusion to the pictured novelette that 
tells the little quarrel of bride and bride- 
groom? The roses that some one else 
has sent, the morning hat that she was 
about to don, the explanation that she will 


not give, in her resentment at this shadow 
of a shade of marital suspicion—there is 
the story; it is pleasanter to make the 
ending for one’s self. 

Love, the strongest and most pervading 
of passions, the grand theme of the novel- 
ist, the poet, and the play writer, is the 
favorite subject of the genre painter. It 
never loses its fresh interest. It knows 
no bounds of place or time; it ranges 





“The First Cloud.” 


From the painting by C. Schweninger, 
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LOVE THE MAGICIAN. 437 


from the modern Vienna of Schweninger 
to the ancient Greece of Paul Thumann’s 
«Art Wins the Heart.” 

Painters often give us a tableau whose 
characters are not all upon tbe canvas. 
A story, like a joke, is sometimes more 
piquant when told by implication. Bal- 
lavoine uses this artifice in his “ Inter- 
rupted Sitting’’—an episode of the stu- 
dio, wherein we see the model, but not 
the artist or his visitor. Sodoes Max, that 
tragedian of the brush, in his “ Martyrs.” 
What has that fair young Christian 
maiden heard, that she has star‘ed back 
from the lifeless body over which she was 
bending? Can it be the footstep of a 
rescuer Outside that gloomy den of hor- 
rors? Or is it the tread of tiger or 








leopard not yet gorged with the blood of 
its helpless victims ? 

The function of historical work is to 
immortalize great men and events. Mili- 
tary painting, with its appeal to  patrioi- 
ism andto man’s innate love for a combat, 
may be classed as a branch of this. Then 
there is the broad field of landscape, 
with its charm for lovers of nature ; and 
there is the domain of allegory and reli- 
gion. Art, in its youth, was religion’s 
handmaid. The connection between them 
is no longer so close and binding, but it 
will never be wholly dissolved. The 
paintings of which Bouguereau’s “ Women 
at Jesus’ Tomb” is an example, will al- 
ways rank among the noblest products of 
the brush. 
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Sing bird, ripple rill ; 

Purple is the distant hill ; 

Sky is bright, and day is clear. 
Love is here. 


Frown sky ; vanish hill ; 

Mute the bird, and dry the rill ; 

All the day is drear and dead. 
Love is fled. 


George Brewster Gallup. 
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THE MUSICAL SOCIETIES OF NEW YORK. 


The beginnings and the wonderful growth of vocal and instrumental socteties in 
the American metropolis—The Phitharmonic, the Symphony, the Rubinstein, 
the Mendelssohn, the Liederkranz, the Arion, and other organizations 
—What they have done and are doing for music. 


By Thomas Morgan Prentice. 


GLANCE over the musical historyof number of vocal and instrumental so- 
the last century in America shows  cieties, and in their numerical strength, 
a steady though gradual increase in the while the character of the compositions 
rendered has correspondingly im- 
proved. Failures have been many. 
At times they have happened 
through the inefficiency of the 
organization, but more often by 
reason of the indifference of the 
public, who preferred the attrac- 
tions of negro minstrelsy to ora- 
torio or anything approaching the 
classical in music. 

To go back to the early days of 
the Colonies, we find musical cul- 
ture at alowebb. Men’s thoughts 
were turned to the hard necessities 
of pioneer life. The Puritans, in 
their hatred of secular music, had 
abolished church choirs and de- 
stroyed organs. Nevertheless, their 
fugued psalm tunes were brought 
to this country; and, strange as it 
may seem, the first development 
of musical culture can be traced 
to this psalmody, of whose con- 
tents “ York,” “ Martyrs,” “‘ West- 
minster,” and “ Windsor” were 
conspicuous examples. 

The fact that these psalm tunes 
were, as a rule, atrociously sung, 
and that as new melodies were 
prohibited the old ones became 
exceedingly tiresome, may have 
driven people of sensitive ears 
and refined taste to seek some- 
thing more gratifying. Old Salem 
long ago renounced the antiquated 
Billings school of music, as it 
turned from the gloomy shadow 
of Witch Hill; and today its 
Oratorio Society, under the vete- 
ran conductor Carl Zerrahn, is 





Anton Seidl, 
Conductor of the Philharmonic Society. 
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« 


Walter Damrosch, 
Conductor of the Symphony and Oratorio Societte . 


one of the finest in New England. Massa- 
chusetts may indeed be regarded as the 
cradle of oratorio in this country, for we 
find the Stoughton Musical Society sing- 
ing oratorio under Squire Dunbar in 1786, 
many years before the first page in the 
history of musical societies in New York 
was opened. 

Among the earliest musical perform- 
ances in New York was the singing of 
“The Messiah” at Trinity Church, in 
January, 1770. Little is known regarding 
any permanent organization until the 
present century. The earliest were the 
Apollo, the Euterpean, the Sacred Music 
Society, and the Choral Society. This 
last was organized in 1823, and gave its 
first public performance in St. George’s 


Church, Beekman Street, April 20, 1824. 
It was probably the best of these early 
organizations, the programme of its first 
concert being far in advance of the musi- 
cal standard of the time, and including 
several selections from “The Messiah ” 
and the “ Hallelujah Chorus ” from Beet- 
hoven’s “ Mount of Olives.” The chorus 
was supported by an orchestra of twenty 
pieces, and the selections were enthusias- 
tically received. It is recorded that the 
audience remained to the close—evidently 
something unusual. 

The Euterpean was an instrumental or- 
ganization, which had a successful exist- 
ence of about thirty years, its concerts 
being given during the summer season. 

The Sacred Music Society was organ- 
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Joseph Mosenthal, 
Conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 


ized in the same year as the Choral, its 
promoters being members of the choir of 
Zion Church, whose request for permis- 
sion to give a concert was denied by the 


vestry. Its first concert was given on 
March 15, 1824, in the Presbyterian 
Church, Provost Street; the programme 
was not of the highest standard, but was 
the first step in the successful career of 
the society. In November, 1831, it gave 
in St. Paul’s Chapel what may be consid- 
ered the first performance of a complete 
oratorio in New York, singing “The 
Messiah” with the assistance of an or- 
chestra of forty pieces, conducted by U. 
C. Hill. 

A word as to the latter’s labors in the 
field of music. He was born in New York 





in 1802, and mastered the violin at an 
early age. He went to Europe in 1836, 
and studied under Spohr. After his re- 
turn he devoted all his influence and en- 
thusiasm to the organization of a per- 
manent orchestra, in the face of most 
discouraging drawbacks. The result of his 
labors is seen in that admirable organi- 
zation, the Philharmonic Society. For 
thirty one years he was a devoted mem- 
ber, but resigned in 1873 on account of 
infirmities, and died by his own hand two 
years later. 

The Academy of Sacred Music was or- 
ganized by Thomas Hastings in 1832, but 
its existence was brief, and it did not 
prove a formidable rival to the older 
Sacred Music Society. The latter enjoyed 


William R. Chapman, 
Conductor of the Rubinstein and Apollo Clubs. 
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a prosperous existence until 1849, when it 
was merged, together with the Vocal So- 
ciety and the American Musical Institute, 
into the New York Harmonic Society. 
The new organization made its first ap- 
pearance on May 10, 1850, singing “ The 
Messiah ” with Jenny Lind as a soloist. 

Up to this time no suitable place for 
oratorio or concert had been erected in 
New York, and concerts were 
usually given in one of the larger 
churches. Tripler Hall, contain- 
ing a spacious concert room, was 
finished in 1850, and opened with 
a concert in October of that year, 
at which Madame Anna Bishop 
made her first appearance. The 
following is the unique announce- 
ment of that event : 

OPENING OF TRIPLER HALL 

BY 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP, 
who will give her three first 


CRAND CONCERTS. 
This hall, unquestionably the most 
magnificent musical edifice, not only 
in this country, but 


IN THE WHOLE WORLD, 


seating comfortably 5,000 persons, 
has been constructed with special 
reference to the perfection of acous- 
tic effect. In the course of these 
splendid entertainments prepared by 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP 


choice selections of the classical and 
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The Harmonic Society met with vary- 
ing success. Its conductors were H. C. 
Timm, Theo. Eisfeld, George F. Bristow, 
Carl Bergmann, George W. Morgan, Dr. 
Ritter, and J. Peck. Its programmes 
were of a high standard, and included 








magnificent works of the Great Mast- 





ers, and also of deservedly popular 
music, will be given on the plan of 
the celebrated musical performances 
at the Conservatoire in Paris, the 
London Philharmonic, and the Great 
Musical Festivals in England and 
Academies of 


GERMANY AND ITALY. 


In those days musical societies 
generally suffered from the lack of compe- 
tent vocalists. But little attention was paid 
to music in the public schools, and pri- 
vate tuition, either vocal or instrumental, 
was by no means as general as in later 
years. There was a dearth of efficient 
instructors, which, combined with the 
lack of musical appreciation, approaching 
apathy, on the part of the public, made 
the existence of the earlier societies in 

’ New York extremely precarious. 





The Liederkranz Clubhouse. 


“The Messiah,” “The Creation,” Men- 
delssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” “ Samson,” 
and “Judas Maccabeus.” The custom, 
perpetuated by the Oratorio Society, of 
singing the “ Messiah” at Christmastide, 
was instituted by the Harmonic Society. 
The Mendelssohn Society, conducted in 
turn by George F. Bristow, George W. 
Morgan, Louis Berge, Theodore Thomas, 
and Otto Singer, was organized in 1863. 
For a time it proved a formidable rival to 
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the Harmonic, but from lack of support 
and internal dissensions it finally shared 
the fate of its predecessors. 

Dissensions were frequent in all these 
earlier societies. All the male members 
seem to have wanted the offices; all the 
members of both sexes seem to have de- 
sired to take only solo parts. There were 
constant jealousies and discords. Yet 
though they maintained a struggling ex- 
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ternately. Since the latter date the list 
of directors is as follows: Carl Bergmann, 
1866-1876 ; Leopold Damrosch, 1876-1877 ; 
Theodore Thomas, 1877-1878; Adolph 
Neuendorf, 1878-1879; Theodore Thomas, 
1879-1891 ; Anton Seidl, 1891. Concerts 
have been given each season, with but 
one exception, the society celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary with three festival 
concerts in April of last year. 


The Arion Clubhouse, 


istence, often with ranks depleted and 
treasury empty, their labors were not fruit- 
less. Gradually there came an awakened 
interest in matters musical, and the foun- 
dation was laid for the successful careers 
of the societies organized during succeed- 
ing years. 

The oldest existing musical society in 
New York is the Philharmonic, the out- 
come of a meeting held at the Apollo 
Rooms, April 2, 1842. The society organ- 
ized with fifty seven members, its first con- 
cert being given December 7, 1842. Theo. 
Eisfeld was its earliest regular conductor, 
occupying the post from 1849 until 1855. 
Previous to his election various members 
conducted in turn. From 1855 to 1866 
Eisfeld and Carl Bergmann conducted al- 


The first years of the Philharmonic 
were discouraging, but its later ones have 
been marked by overflowing houses, rep- 
resenting the wealth and culture of New 
York society. It is to the credit of its 
officers that the programmes have always 
been of the highest standard, and the in- 
fluence of these concerts upon musical 
culture in this country cannot be over es- 
timated. 

The Philharmonic numbers 11o instru- 
mentalists, divided as follows: 38 violins; 
14 violas; 14 ’cellos; 14 double basses; 3 
flutes; 1 piccolo; 3 oboes; 1 corno an- 
glais ; 3 clarionets; 2 bassoons; 4 horns; 
3 trumpets; 3 trombones; I tuba; 2 tim- 
pani; 1 harp, and drums. 

This society occupied the field without 
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opposition until 1880, when the Symphony 
Society was organized. The latter’s nu- 
merical strength is almost as great, and its 
members are orchestral performers of abil- 
ity. It enjoyed a successful career under 
Dr. Damrosch until his death, and its musi- 
cal and financial prosperity has continued 
under his son, Walter Damrosch. Under 
the latter’s direction, many musical novel- 
ties have been brought out, and some of 
the most eminent virtuosi of Europe have 
been added to the ranks, among them 
being Adolph Brodsky and Jan Koert, 
violinists; Ottokar Novacek, viola; and 
Anton Hegner, cellist. Original composi- 
tions by Tschaikowsky and Dvorak have 
been conducted by the composers. Mr. 
Damrosch deserves praise for permitting 
the public to enjoy the works of these 
two eminent modern composers under 
their own direction. Resident conduc- 
tors have not availed themselves of similar 
opportunities in the past; a more liberal 
spirit, let us hope, marks the future of 
music in New York. 

The metropolis boasts, at the present 
time, of but one organization devoted 
entirely to the interests of oratorio—the 
Oratorio Society, formed by Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch in 1873. This body numbers 
three hundred voices, many of them 


Frank Damrosch, 
Conductor of the Musurgra Society. 


Heinrich Zollner, 


Conductor of the Liederkranz Society 


veterans in oratorio singing. Though not 
possessing the number of fresh and youth- 


ful voices enrolled by some of the younger 
organizations, it is remarkably strong in 
its soprani and alti, while the singing of 
the chorus exhibits the results of careful 
rehearsals and an apparent devotion to 


the cause of oratorio. A time honored 
custom is the performance of Handel's 
“Messiah” annually at the Christmas 
season, the audience standing during the 
singing of the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” 

Among the more important works 
rendered by the Oratorio have been: 
‘La Damnation de Faust,” Berlioz; Ninth 
Symphony, Beethoven; Liszt’s oratorio 
“Christus”; Handel’s “Judas Maccabzeus”; 
Brahms’ German Requiem; and Haydn’s 
“Seasons.” The society formed the 
nucleus of the May Festival chorus of 
1881 at the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
one of the most important events in the 
musical history of New York. 

The Metropolitan Musical Society, num- 
bering three hundred voices, has not 
invaded the field of oratorio, its concerts, 
with one exception, having been of a 
miscellaneous character, and including 
glees, madrigals, serenades, and folk 
songs. The Metropolitan was organized 
by Mr. William R, Chapman in 1888, and 
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Frank Van der Stucken, 
Conductor of the Arion Society, 


surprised the public during the first year 
of its existence by presenting the most 
formidable array of soloists ever gathered 
together. It was a revelation to hear 
as Mrs. Raymond (Anna 


such singers 


Louise Cary), Miss Jennie Dutton, 
Mrs. Carrie Hun-King, Miss Emily 
Winant, Miss Bessie Grovesteen, Mrs. 
Anderson, Dr. Danforth, Francis 
Fisher Powers, W. H. Reiger, Charles 
Herbert Clarke, Albert Lester King, 
and a host of others equally prom- 
inent on the concert stage united in 
achorus, Indeed, Mr. Chapman ac- 
complished a musical feat unknown 
to his predecessors, and not likely to 
be repeated in the near future. The 
most famous soloists obtainable have 
assisted at the Metropolitan’s con- 
certs ; among them Julie Rivé King, 
Carl Faelten, Maud Powell, Richard 
Hoffman, Mary Howe-Lavin, Herr 
Planel, and W. H. Sherwood. The 
only appearance in New York of 
Edward Lloyd, England’s greatest 
oratorio singer, was at a concert of 
this society in May, 1891. This bit of 
enterprise cost the society $1,500, in 
return for which it secured a packed 
house as well as the satisfaction of 
leading all rival organizations. The most 
important events in the history of the 
Metropolitan have been the production 
on April 28, 1891, of Max Vogrich’'s 
“Captivity ” with the assistance of socie- 


In the Arion Clubhouse. 
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ties from Kingston, New Rochelle, Stam- 
ford, Plainfield, and Greenwich, making 
a chorus of 800 voices, and the render- 
ing of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony at 
the concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
April 12, 1890. 

The news that the Metropolitan Society, 
owing to Mr. Chapman’s health, will 
omit their concerts the coming season, 
has been received with regret by the 
many subscribers to this admirable or- 
ganization. 

The Rubinstein Club occupies a unique 
position in the musical world, being com- 
posed entirely of female voices, and pos- 
sessing a larger percentage of solo voices 
than any sister society. The outgrowth 
of a Saturday morning class organized by 
Mr. William R. Chapman in the winter of 
1885-6, it has developed into one of the 
representative societies of the metropolis. 
The stage picture presented by these hun- 
dred women, surrounded by the choicest 
of tropical flowers, is a poem in pink and 
white. It would appear that beauty was 
a qualification for membership, but Mr. 
Chapman declares that musical ability 
alone counts in the race for the coveted 
admission to its ranks. 

Much of the Rubinstein’s success is due 
to the energetic labors of its president, 
Mr. F. W. Devoe, and the executive 
ability of Mrs. Arthur Murray Dodge. 
Three concerts are given each season at 
Music Hall. : 

Foremost among the male voice soci- 
et.es of New York is the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, which was organized in 1866 under 
the name of the Amateur Musical Asso- 
ciation, with a membership of eight voices. 
Its first meeting was held at the house of 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows; its first private con- 
cert was given at a studio in Clinton Hall 
in February, 1867. Mr. Henry Schrimpf 
conducted the earliest rehearsals, and was 
succeeded later by Dr. Halstead. During 
the second season Mr. Joseph Mosenthal 
was elected conductor, which position he 
has held for twenty seven years. In no 
other vocal society in New York is mem- 
bership so greatly coveted, and its fifty 
voices are selected with consummate care. 
Many are the singers who have appeared 
before the exacting committee on ad- 
mission, only to be found deficient in one 
or more of the requisite qualifications. In 
addition to the vocal ability required, the 


social credentials of a candidate must be 
highly satisfactory. 

A word regarding the veteran conduc- 
tor Mosenthal, who has gained wide ce- 
lebrity as director of the Mendelssohn. A 
thorough musician, and exacting to the 
minutest detail, he instills all his native 
enthusiasm into the forces under him. To 
see him at rehearsals, with coat off, franti- 
cally laboring for some desired effect, one 
might think he had to deal with a chorus 
of novices; but the result of his energy is 
displayed in the precision and exquisite 
shading which have made the club famous 
in the world of music. 

The club is now in possession of a 
magnificent new home on West Fortieth 
Street, the gift of Alfred Corning Clark. 
The concert hall, seating eleven hundred 
persons, occupies the first floor. This is 
lighted by electricity, and richly deco- 
rated in the Empire style. Here also isa 
club or reception room, artistically deco- 
rated and furnished. On either side of 
the stage are retiring rooms in three tiers, 
and beneath the stage is a large kitchen. 
Above the hall are three stories of bach- 
elor apartments. 

The club is supported by the associate 
members, who pay fifty dollars a season, 
receiving six tickets for each of the three 
concerts. So great is the demand for as- 
sociate membership that candidates have 
been for years on the waiting list, and in 
some cases the names of children have 
been entered by those despairing of their 
own election. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club was the 
pioneer in the movement whereby the 
social element has become a factor in the 
concerts of our leading vocal societies. 
In some instances, indeed—though this 
criticism does not apply to the Mendels- 
sohn—artistic results have been sacrificed 
to social pretensions, Evening dress has 
been insisted upon, and the greatest efforts 
made to gather an ultra fashionable audi- 
ence, not necessarily composed of music 
lovers, but of those who can be depended 
upon to dress well, whose names on the 
printed list of patrons will carry weight, 
and whose influence will perpetuate an 
already fashionable clientéle. 

The recently organized Apollo Club, 
conducted by Mr. William R. Chapman, 
and now in its second season, has proved 
asurprise. It is the youngest of the male 
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voice societies, but in one short season 
has accomplished wonders. Many of its 
members are professionals or leading ama- 
teurs, and being sight readers but little 
time is wasted on the drudgery of rehears- 
als. The concerts last season were de- 
lightful, and were enjoyed by large 
audiences. The voices are perfectly bal- 
anced, and the precision and delicate 
shading shown in the singing of the 
Apollo recalls the best work of the Men- 
delssohn. The membership is limited to 
fifty voices, and it is intended to maintain 
the high standard inaugurated. 

The Musurgia Society, organized in 
1884, follows closely upon the older Men- 
delssohn society, both in the character of 
its programmes and in its fashionable 
following. The society was an offshoot 
of the Banks Glee Club, its organizer and 
conductor for eight seasons being Mr. W. 
R. Chapman. The society's greatest suc- 
cess has been in the singing of the heavier 
choruses, with organ and orchestral ac- 
companiment, one or more such numbers 
having been rendered at each concert. 
This proved an acceptable departure from 
a programme sung a capella, and has 
done much to establish the reputation of 
the Musurgia. 

Among the most notable works sung by 
the society have been Buck’s “ Nun of 
the Nidaros,” “ King Olaf's Christmas,” 
and “Chorus of Spirits and Hours”; 
Spicker’s arrangement of the finale of the 
first act of “ Rienzi”; Zollner’s “ Young 
Siegfried,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Ye Sons 
of Art.” The society has suffered from in- 
ternal dissensions on two occasions, once 
losing sixteen valuable members, who 
formed the Orpheus Glee Club; and last 
year fifteen members retired with Mr. 
Chapman, and organized the Apollo Club. 
On each occasion the ranks have been 
filled and the society has continued on a 
successful career. Mr. Frank Damrosch 
was last season elected Mr. Chapman’s 
successor. 

The Orpheus Society, as already said, 
may be considered an offshoot of the 
Musurgia, its first conductor being C. 
Mortimer Wiske. He was succeeded by 
Dudley Buck and later by Arthur Mees, 
under whose baton the musical results 
have been brought to a high standard. 
The programmes have been selected from 
the choicest in the realm of male voice 
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compositions. An agreeable novelty has 
been the assistance of a large orchestra 
at several concerts. 

Among the most flourishing musical 
societies in New York are the Deutsch 
Liederkranz and the Arion Society As 
early as 1835 there existed two German 
Mannerchére in New York, and later we 
find the Gesangverein der Socialen Reform 
and the Concordia, the latter conducted 
by Daniel Schlesinger, a famous piano 
virtuoso of his time. The Germans have 
been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of musical culture in New York. 
Music plays an important part in their 
lives, and so deep seated is this love of 
song that amid surroundings in strong 
contrast with the Fatherland it is nurtured 
and thrives. The most eminent resident 
conductors, Eisfeld, Bergmann, An- 
schiitz, Thomas, Henschel, Damrosch, 
Van der Stucken, Gericke, and Seidl have 
been Germans. Our orchestral players 
are German toa man. A majority of the 
greater artists from abroad are Teutonic, 
while German composers predominate on 
the programmes of every concert in New 
York. Their folk songs appeal to the 
heart and the tenderness of their love 
songs is not approached by any other na- 
tion. Small wonder is it that we find the 
German societies in New York in an un- 
usual degree successful. 

The Liederkranz is the oldest vocal 
society in New York, having been or- 
ganized in January, 1847. Since 1856 
women have been admitted as active 
members, permitting wider scope in the 
works performed. Many distinguished 
musicians have conducted the chorus of 
this society, among them Agricola Paur, 
Theodore Thomas, and the present dis- 
tinguished conductor and composer, Hein- 
rich Zoellner. The Liederkranz has an 
imposing clubhouse on East Fifty Eighth 
Street. The society has a membership 
of fifteen hundred. 

In 1854 the Arion society was organized 
by former members of the Liederkranz. 
It has since grown into a prosperous 
organization, owning the finest clubhouse 
of any musical society in New York. 
The conductors of the Arion have been 
Meyerhofer, Bergmann, Carl Anschiitz, 
Dr. Ritter, Dr. Damrosch,and Frank Van 
der Stucken, all names prominent in New 
York musical circles. On August 27, 
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1859, Wagner’s Tannhduser was rendered 
for the first time in New York by the 
Arion chorus at the Stadt Theater. Un- 
like the practice of the Liederkranz, 
women are invited to sing with the society 
only on special occasions. 

More than one attempt has been made 
to organize a society devoted to the com- 
positions of American composers. The 
latest chorus formed with this object in 
view was the American Composers’ Choral 
Association, which gave its first concert 
in December, 1890, when compositions by 
Hawley, Rutenber, Walter, Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, and others were rendered 
by a large chorus and orchestra under 
the direction of Emilio Agramonte. The 
objects of the society were praiseworthy 
and deserving of more hearty support. 
American composers have been too much 
neglected. Inthe orchestral field, indeed, 


we have little to offer that will compare 
with the works of the great old world 
composers, but American musicians have 
written many vocal works of merit ad- 
mirably adapted for the use of our vocal 
societies ; and it is a matter of regret that 
the public is rarely given an opportunity 


to judge of the quality of the native 
product. 

The Church Choral Society, now enter- 
ing on its sixth season, numbers one 
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hundred and forty active members, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Warren. Its 
concerts are given in one of the larger 
churches, anaid surroundings harmonious 
with the ecclesiastical character of the pro- 
grammes rendered. The society has sung, 
among other notable compositions, Beet- 
hoven’s “Mass in C,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” Dvorak’s “ Requiem 
Mass,” Gounod’s “Mors et Vita” and 
Liszt’s “Thirteenth Psalm,” the latter 
three being the first performance of these 
works in New York. 

The musical societies of today receive 
the liberal support of an appreciative 
public, while the amount expended upon 
a single concert would have amazed the 
promoters of any of the earlier organiza- 
tions, to whom a surplus over expenses 
was unknown. There exists no lack of 
suitable accommodations for concerts of 
every character; the latest additions, the 
concert hall at Madison Square Garden, 
and Music Hall, erected by the efforts of 
Andrew Carnegie, being admirably 
adapted for concert use. 

Certainly unusual musical privileges are 
granted the present generation. Is_ it 
beyond possibility that the good old New 
England Puritans look down approvingly 
upon the successful development of their 
fugued psalmody ? 
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Say, Moll, now don't yo’ 'llow to quit 
A-playin’ maverick ? 

Sech stock shud be corralled a bit, 
’"N’ hev a mark ’t 'Il stick! 

Ol’ Val’s a-roundin’ up today, 
Upon the Sweetheart Range ; 

’"N’ me a-helpin’, so to say, 
Though this yere herd is strange 

To me—’n’ yit, ef I c’d rope 
Jes’ one to wear my brand, 

I'd strike f’r Home Ranch on a lope, 
The happiest in the land! 

Yo’ savvy who I'm runnin’ so, 
Yo’ savvy who I be ; 

Now cain't yo’ take that brand—yo’ know, 
The ‘‘ Heart M-I-N-E ?” 


Charles F. Lummzs. 














THE DAUGHTER OF FESTUS HANKS.” 


By Robert 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED. 


FESTUS HANKS, a young ship chandler who has 
risen from being a street boy in Liverpool, mar- 
ries his employer’s daughter that he may own 
the business; then, hearing stories of the great 
American West and the fortunes to made 
there, he takes all the money he can find, and 
slips away, leaving his wife and child, who 
believe him drowned. His daughter grows up 
in the sailors’ lodging house her mother keeps, 
and one day overhears a conversation between 
two sailors which causes her to think that her 
father may be alive and in America. This child, 
Rose Hanks, has inherited his traits. She is the 
girl, as he was the man, cool, unscrupulous, cal- 
culating. She goes to London, and is adopted 
first as model, then as maid and companion to an 
eccentric Miss Lord. She finds her way upon the 
stage in a small part, determined to be an 
actress. 

In New York there has appeared a great million- 
aire from the West, George Wessex. He has one 
beautiful daughter, who loves a young man in 
her father’semploy. This man, George Selwyn, 
her father rejects, because he is ambitious above 
alithings that this one child, the delight of his 
life, shall have everything great and splendid 
that the world can give. 


Vv 


NE might write dozens of pages of 
advice against the stage asa pro- 
fession, but so long as the prizes are 

large there will be thousands of women 
eager to throw into the venture their 
energies, their youth, too often their re- 
putations, exactly as a man buys a lottery 


ticket. There seems to be a greater 
element of chance in acting than in any 
other profession, and this is one of its great- 
est elements of popularity. 

To be an actress requires a great many 
things, but the essential one is a dominat- 
ing personality. There must be in the 
actress who draws the public a magnetism 
which even the people who applaud cannot 
explain. Possessing this, much can be 
forgiven her ; lacking it, nothing else can 
take its place. It was this self contain- 
ment, this faculty of focusing attention 
upon herself, which had attracted Morri- 
son toward Rose Hanks. Had she be- 
longed to the usual class of amateurs, he 
would have taken her money for teaching 
her to read lines, and would presently have 
forgotten all about her. As it was, he 
threw her into the stream of theatrical life, 


McDonald. 


knowing that every discouragement would 
teach her something, and that she would 
stand a chance to battle her way into mid 
current. 

It hardly looked promising for the first 
year or two. She went in and out, with 
only a line now and then to recite. She 
won the commendation of the stage man- 
ager by always paying the most studied 
attention to her costume. The other girls 
who ranked with her at the theater, who 
came off and sat in the wings talking, with 
some fancy work, or a novel, thought her 
a well born girl who was making her daily 
bread. 

Circumstances were discouraging, but 
she never let Miss Lord know it, and she 
never acknowledged it to herself. She 
stoutened her heart. She smothered her 
disappointment with ambitious dreams. 
One day she went to the manager and 
asked to be allowed to understudy the 
leading lady. He laughed in her face, and 
turned to the author of the play that was 
running then—a modern society play, with 
an intense heroine—and told him of the 
request. ‘‘ This girl here,” he said, snap- 
ping his thumb towards Rose, who stood 
not ten feet away, ‘‘ wants to understudy 
Miss Bonynge.” 

A smile came in the author’s eyes, and 
then he took another look. ‘‘ Who is she?” 
he asked. 

There was no pretense of lowering their 
voices. This was only a subordinate whose 
place could be filled at an hour’s notice, 
with unemployed actresses by the hundred 
in London. Rose listened and looked back 
into their gaze with cool indifference. She 
had well controlled nerves, and little 
capacity for surface sensitiveness. 

‘* She walks on and off.” 

The attitude which the girl held at- 
tracted the attention of both men. This 
was a young girl, and a pretty one, with 
possible stage beauty, and she had perfect 
command of herself. There was nothing 
crude in her manner. It occurred to the 
manager that he may have taken the wrong 


*This story began in the January, 1893, number of MunsEy's MaGazine. Back numbers can be 
had from the publishers or from any news dealer, at ten cents each. 
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position. It is not worth while antagoniz- 
ing anybody. Had it been an ordinary 
chorus girl he would have called her ‘‘ My 
dear,” and that would have been the end 
of it; but that sort of kindness seemed out 
of place here. 

‘I did not expect to be given the part of 
Miss Bonynge’s understudy now. I know 
that the position is filled. I only asked for 
the play book, that I might learn the part. 
You may trust it in my hands.” a 

‘Give her a copy, Bob,” the author said; 
and that seemed to be the end of it. But 
both men remembered her. 

The piece had a long run in London, and 


then a company started into the provinces.. 


Miss Bonynge was too valuable to send out 
from the town theater, and her understudy 
in the play took her part. Without a word 
Rose Hanks was putin as understudy for 
this provincial tour. Her own part, too, 
was a trifle improved, but still very insig- 
nificant. They played here and there in 
all the large English towns, and then went 
into Scotland. 

The leading lady was a heavy creature, 
who had made no hit at all in the part. 
Her coming in had changed the whole 
order of the play. Often an author writes 
a play and devotes particular and especial 
care to one character, which he makes his 
central point, the pivot upon which his 
action hinges ; and then in the caste there 
comes an actor who turns all this topsy- 
turvy by making the audience call him the 
play. After Miss Bonynge left the com- 
pany, and Miss Lancaster came in, a man 
who had been out of sight before arose and 
claimed the attention of the people. The 
author heard of it here and there, and was 
annoyed by the criticisms of the provincial 
papers, even when they were most flatter- 
ing. It was his play that he wanted im- 
mortalized, with its rather curious nine- 
teenth century theories ; not the reputation 
of one man. 

He sat over his breakfast down at 
Brighton, where he had gone when the 
London season was over, and swore gener- 
ally. Then he looked up the company’s 
next stopping place, saw that it was Edin- 
burgh, and that he could get there on 
Saturday night, in time to make some 
forcible remarks to somebody before the 
Monday morning rehearsal. 

Miss Lancaster was good natured; toogood 
natured quite to comprehend the subleties 
of this play. Good natured people are, of 
@ necessity, a trifle obtuse. She was not 
exclusive like Miss Bonynge. She left her 
sitting room door ajar in the hotels where 


the company stopped, and its various mem- 
bers went in and out. It was a privilege 
of which Rose often availed herself. Her 
own quarters were shared with another 
young girl, whose conversation reeked 
of theatrical slang and scandal. It was 
talk in which the upper members of 
the profession were always called ‘‘ they"— 
an attitude to which Rose did not wish to 
become accustomed. To her mind they 
were ‘‘ we”! 

On this Sunday morning Rose sat in 
Miss Lancaster’s room and read. She read 
everything bearing upon her profession 
that came in her way. Books to her were 
text books. She had known almost nothing 
of life, although she had appeared to know 
so much. It seemed to her that she had 
crept along behind an arras, between it 
and the wall, through the dust and the cob- 
webs and the seams; she who was so am- 
bitious to stand proudly in the center of 
the room and criticise the pattern of the 
tapestry! 

Miss Lancaster, in a rather soiled pink 
dressing gown, lay on a sofa and read a 
sporting paper. She rather liked Rose. 
Like Miss Lord, she had taken a good na- 
tured sort of fancy to the girl, because she 
was so unassuming, and seemed so prom- 
ising, and then in a little while she had be- 
gun to depend upon the even judgment 
and cool, unflurried mind behind the black 
eyes. 

‘“There’s somebody knocking like all 
possessed, Rose,” she called from her pil- 
lows. ‘* I wish you would let them in.” 

Miss Lancaster was lying where the cold 
morning light of Scotland came full upon 
her face. It was not exactly, in this light, 
the face that an author would choose for 
the heroine of his play, and it anything but 
pleased Mr. Alfred Blake when he saw it. 
He paid no sort of attention to the slender 
girl who opened the door for him. If he 
thought at all, he supposed it to be Miss Lan- 
caster’s maid.. He had come to talk to Miss 
Lancaster. After he had finished, that 
young woman was in tears,and was realizing 
that her contract with the management 
was not of cast iron, and that she had very 
little money saved. An actress who can- 
not keep the lead in a play when she is 
given the pivotal character was no actress 
at all, according to Mr. Alfred Blake, and 
the sooner everybody found it out the bet- 
ter it would be. 

Rose sat in the corner, out of sight, and 
listened to all this. When it was over, and 
Blake had gone, she did not go near Miss 
Lancaster, She slipped out of the door, only 
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stopping at the table for a moment to take 
a book of the play. She took it as far as 
the door and then brought it softly back 
and put it down. She judged that the 
leading lady would be searching for that 
book herself as soon as she dried her tears 
and looked upon the world again. 

Rose had a book in her own room. She 
seized upon it with shining eyes. Her 
room mate had gone out with the juvenile 
to walk, and to demoralize his young mind, 
and Rose blessed her absence. She walked 
the floor and recited the lines of Miss Lan- 
caster’s part. No need for her to open the 
book. She knew the entire play by heart. 

She stopped before the small mirror and 
tilted it, and taking the pins out of her 
neat knot of hair, let the smooth and 
shining mass fall about her shoulders. 
Then she lifted it into a regal twist on the 
top of her head. Her hands moved ner- 
vously. There seemed to be in all her 
movements a sub consciousness of some- 
thing which was about to happen. She 
put down the play book finally, and went 
and locked the door; then she stepped to 
her trunk, and unlocking it took out a 
bundle. There was a silk handkerchief, 
wrapped about a wad of cotton; in the 
center of this was a little bottle containing 
an oily liquid. She tried the cork, the 
corners of her mouth smiling, and with a 
lift in her upper lip which showed her 
white teeth. Then she tucked it in the 
leather bag she wore hanging from her 
belt, and unlocking the door took up her 
play book and walked the floor, studying, 
until her companion returned. 

After dinner that evening she went into 
Miss Lancaster’s room. Miss Lancaster 
had been in no mood for dining, and most 
of the food lay untouched upon the table. 
The actress sat forlornly on a sofa, going 
over and over the lines of her part, which 
she had known perfectly for two whole 
years, and whose reading, and whose 
action, she honestly saw no way to im- 
prove. She did indeed give a very fair 
imitation of Miss Bonynge, with that gifted 
woman’s personality eliminated. 

Rose looked at the dinner and then 
looked at her. 

‘“* Miss Lancaster,” she said in the cool, 
decisive manner which caused her to be 
listened to, ‘‘ you work too hard. Here 
you have hardly tasted your dinner. You 
have been working all day, haven’t you?” 

** Yes, I have, and I am tired to death.” 

‘* Of course you are. You will be ill; you 
will completely exhaust yourself, why— 
what is the matter?” 


"you. 
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Miss Lancaster had thrown down the play 
book, and burying her face in the shabby 
cushions of the hotel lounge was sobbing 
loudly. Rose went over and knelt down 
beside her. 

‘* Are you ill, dear Miss Lancaster ?” 

‘‘No. Yes I am, too! That mean 
Blake, he came up here saying all sorts of 
things about my playing. He is hand in 
glove with the manager, and I’d like to 
know where I am going to be!” 

Rose patted her disordered hair sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t worry. He was only cross, 
An author isn’t anybody. Managers never 
pay any attention to them, everybody says 


-so. I am sure he used to be hateful enough 


to Miss Bonynge.” 
That was news. Miss Lancaster sat up. 
‘‘Oh yes, indeed,” Rose said easily, ‘I 
have heard that he treated her in exactly 
the same way. Itis something you stars 
have to put up with.” It was all so cheer- 


ful; it ranked her with Miss Bonynge at ° 
once, and the world began to look bright 
again. 

‘* Your dinner is cold,” Rose said, turn- 
ing to it, ‘‘but cold roast pheasant isn't 
Let me pour 


bad. You had better eat it. 
out some wine for you.” 

Miss Lancaster began to love this young 
comforter. She made up her mind, as she 
sat down to the dinner table for the second 
time, that she would do everything in her 
power to advance Rose’s interests. Such 
a simple, good, sweet -young girl was not 
often found traveling with a provincial 
company. Miss Lancaster was sanguine 
of disposition, and kind of heart ; and now 
that her own troubles had been made to 
look light, she turned to see what she could 
do for this other. 

‘* Your claret is iced, I do believe,” Rose 
said. ‘‘ Let me hold it near the gas over 
here for a minute or two.” She poured 
out a large glassful, and carried it to the 
back of the room. Miss Lancaster was 
busy with her dinner. It was only the 
work of a second to slip the little bottle 
from the leather bag and spill two or three 
drops into the glass of claret. 

‘You are the dearest child !” Miss Lan- 
caster said as Rose brought 1t back to her. 
Half an hour later, she complained of a 
headache. 

‘You want to go to bed,” Rose said with 
decision. ‘‘ You arecompletely and utterly 
worn out with all this worry Blake brought 
It is an outrage. If I were in your 
place I would complain to the manage- 
ment. He has no right to come meddling 
here. He has no authority.” 
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“I think I willlie down,” the actress said 
heavily. ‘‘I am tired.” 

‘«Give me your key, and I will mend that 
bit of torn lace on your gown in the third 
act. I noticed it last night.” 

“You dear child !” 

The bit of torn lace was mended, and an 
inch or two taken up in the seams under 
the arm—an alteration which Miss Lan- 
caster could hardly have intended, as she 
complained that her gowns were already 
too small. But Rose seemed to havé for- 
gotten whose garments she was mending, 
for she slipped off her own waist and tried 
this one on, and pulled and pinned and 
sewed until it fitted her slender figure ex- 
actly. Then, with a satisfied look, she 
went over the other two, which could be 
worn, by the adjustment of a lace, by al- 
most any one. She put them all away,locked 
the trunks, and went to her own room. 

Early in the morning, there was the 
sound of hurrying feet past her door. 

‘‘ What do you suppose is the matter?” 
her room mate called anxiously from the 
other bed. 

‘‘Oh, nothing!” 

“Tam going to see.” She pushed the 
door open cautiously, holding herself be- 
hind it. A boy went by. ‘* What is the 
matter ?” 

‘‘ The actress in Number 67 is dyin’, she 
says. They've gone for a doctor.” 

‘‘Gracious! Miss Hanks, wake up! Miss 
Lancaster is dying.” 

‘‘Oh, what nonsense you talk!” Rose 
said sleepily. ‘‘ That boy was guying. I 
wish you could see your head;” and she 
turned to sleep again. 

Miss Lancaster was not dying, but she 
was very ill. At the ten o’clock rehearsal 
Rose took her part. Mr. Blake sat in the 
theater and spoke to her sharply two or 
three times, but it was a sharpness that 
was full of a sortof excitement. When he 
came to her again at the end of the last act 
she looked up at him innocently. 

‘I shall not have to play it tonight, shall 
I? Miss Lancaster will be well enough.” 

“I hardly think she will,” the author 
said oddly. He had a telegram in his hand 
which he had written to the London man- 
ager. ‘* You may have to act for a day or 
two. Miss Lancaster will lend you her 
costumes. Try to get them ready.” 

*‘ Yes,” Rose said meekly. 

That night Blake took Rose by the hand 
and led her before the curtain—twice. Be- 
hind, he held her hands and looked into 
her face with gratitude. ‘* You understand 
it, don’t you?” he said. He knew that his 


play had shown its meaning at last, and he 
meant London audiences to see it. ‘*You 
must have a good stage name; Rose Hanks 
is ridiculous. We will call you Eleanor 
Besant—that will look well on the bills.” 

‘* You may call me what you like, I sup- 
pose, but I shall always feel like Rose 
Hanks.” 

‘‘ Feelings amount to little in this world,” 
Blake said. ‘‘ It is the outside and not the 
inside that interests. Don’t begin to have 
feelings, or to analyze them if you do. It 
is anything but a profitable occupation.” 

‘* Perhaps,” the newly christened Miss 
Besant said indifferently, ‘‘the unpro- 
fitable thing is in telling your feelings. 
Most people would so much rather you 
would listen to theirs.” 

As she walked off to her dressing room 
Blake looked after her, ‘‘ Ten to one she 
leaves the stage for play writing. She un- 
derstands too much for the ordinary ac- 
tress, and there is a deal of spoiling which 
can come in to prevent her being the ex- 
traordinary. She is young.” 

But here was a woman who did not need 
years for discretion. Her pulse had never 
bounded with the impetuosity of youth. 
The mess of pottage which stands ever on 
the boil in London, to be exchanged for 
the more or less valuable birthrights of 
such as she, was passed by without even a 
glance. In her mind’s eye there was a 
banquet spread for her, and she was on 
her way to it, and not to be drawn away 
by side issues. In her was the coldness of 
extreme calculation. She gave out nothing 
without a full expectation of a large re- 
turn, Whatever bargain this woman would 
make with the world and the devil, the 
powers would have to give her her price, 
and it would be agoodone. To her the 
world was beginning to look like a game, 
and the essential thing was not to play 
honestly from a realization of its general 
good policy, but to take the trick / 

She finished the provincial tour, and 
went up to London to meet success. Miss 
Lord almost wept over her protégée’s 
“luck.” But Rose only had asmile for the 
word. The‘ luck” of Miss Lancaster's 
opportune illness might well make her 
skeptical. 

Blake wrote a new play for her, and the 
next season the name of Eleanor Besant 
was on every bill board in London. 


VI. 


SeELwyn went down the avenue in as fine 
a rage as a young man who loves himself, 
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and who has been bitterly wounded in 
that self love, can develop. He felt as if 
his world had tumbled about his ears. He 
had always been so successful; events had 
followed ready to his hand ; Madeline had 
loved him, and he had unconsciously built 
up visions of his future as her husband. 
He was to be pardoned if he saw himself 
a rich man, with George Wessex’ money, 
‘To whom else would Wessex leave his 
fortune but to his daughter ? 

Selwyn valued himself so highly that he 
had none of the modesty, the diffidence 
which often prevents a young man’s allow- 
ing himself to love a rich girl. He was 
too proud to seek a girl for her money 
alone. That was despicable ; but when he 
saw the one woman in the world, it was 
not in his disposition to regret her fortune. 
He felt that he was justly angry with her 
father, and having been hurt himself, he 
was ungenerous enough, or rather he 
lacked the full tide of generosity enough, 
to feel as though he were hurting Mr. 
Wessex in his unkindness to Madeline. 

He was angry and vexed, and he was 
compelled by his very nature to show it, 
and then he despised himself for having 
done so. He walked block after block, 
the snow falling upon his shoulders in two 
little drifts. At Delmonico's he drew up 
and went in. It was not his habit to dine 
here, but he felt tonight that the fates had 
treated him badly, and it behooved him to 
be good to himself. Yet he was too young 
to forget everything in his dinner. 

As he stepped into the entrance, and one 
of the servants ran up to take his coat 
and to brush him free of the snow, another 
man entered behind him. 

‘* Hello, Selwyn,” he said. ‘‘Is that 
you? Dining with anybody? No? Well 
come in here and let me order you a dinner. 
Somebody must teach you Western fellows 
what to eat, and I suppose I might as well 
take my share of the responsibility.” 

Selwyn’s face took on a deeper color as 
he saw Elliot Bramford, Mr. Wessex’ 
lawyer, orone of Mr, Wessex’ lawyers, 
being uncoated by his side. His resent- 
ment for Wessex extended to his ox and 
his ass, and the stranger within his gates, 
this evening. 

Mr. Bramford had arrived at the age 
when men of his sort like to be seen with 
their juniors. Sensible as they may be in 
all other ways, they seem to be trying to 
look ever in the face of youth, in an effort 
to convince themselves that it is a mirror. 
Mr. Bramford was forty four, and in legal 
experience and practice claimed every day 
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of his age ; but he enjoyed life, or appeared 
to do so, with the zest of twenty five. His 
youth had been spent in the hardest of 
hard work, and even years had not brought 
him the great fortune for which he had 
bent all his energies. His figure was 
good, and his face was handsome after the 
French fashion, but as he bent his head 
the part in his hair was thin. 

‘‘ Where are you going?” Selwyn called 
after him, hesitating at the door of the café. 

‘‘No,” Bramford said smiling. ‘I ain 
not going in there. I like to hear the frou 
JSrou of silk petticoats. You need civilizing, 
Selwyn. Why feed among a lot of men, 
when you may dine with half a hundred 
pretty young women?” 

Bramford knew exactly what to order. 
He allowed no lagging. A menu was a 
natural sequence to him, and the waiters 
respected his art. He looked about the 
dining room, the well toned room where so 
many stories have been glimpsed before 
the eyes of the passing generation, and 
bowed here and there. Selwyn knew 
almost nobody. A woman—two women 
and a man were in the party, but most 
people only noticed the one woman—passed 
out. Bramford tried to make her look at 
him, but she had her eyes on the door. 

‘‘Seen her yet?” he asked Selwyn. 

‘‘T am seeing her now. Who is she?” 

‘Oh, no, you are not. There is only 
one place to see her—that is on the stage 
of Palmer's.” 

‘Ts that the English actress ?” 

‘‘It is indeed Miss Besant, and she is 
as subtle as her namesake the theoso- 
phist.” 

‘*Have you seen her in ‘The Other 
House’? That's the name of it, isn’t it?” 

“I have seen it—yes, a matter of six 
times, here andin London. I will take you 
there tonight.” 

‘* All right,” Selwyn said indifferently. 

He felt better as they pushed down the 
seats of their theater chairs—a bottle of 
wine had put life into his nerves—and 
spread out their programmes announcing 
the first appearance in America of Miss 
Eleanor Besant in Mr. Alfred Blake’s new 
play ‘‘ The Other House.” It was a story 
written upon the same old lines—the man 
with two homes and two wives, and the 
struggle between good andevil. Miss Be- 
sant played the woman whose beauty had 
made this man wreck his soul, his every- 
thing, for her sake, and she, acting accord- 
ing to the lights of the class she represented, 
abating not one jot nor tittle of her wicked- 
ness of speech or action, calling for none 
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of the audience’s sympathy by the con- 
ventional wiping away of her sin in a 
heroic sacrifice or pitiful death, yet made 
them see that below all this mire of life 
there was a great soul lost in the fogs of 
the world, led out of the right course, 
loving, but ignorant of good. 

They had called it an immoral play in 
London. Blake had laughed in the faces 
of the critics, and said that modern civili- 
zation itself, in its denouements, did not 
seem to teach a particularly moral lesson ; 
that he himself was not concerned with 
morals, but art. If people found them- 
selves injured by his play they might stay 
at home; but judging by the crowded 
houses few availed themselves of this 
privilege. 

At the theater Blake walked about be- 
hind the scenes or sat talking to Miss 
Besant. She had been playing his parts 
for half a dozen years now, and everybody 
knew that they were written about her ; 
that he delighted in writing a play which 
nobody else could act in its principal char- 
acter—a character full of unexpected de- 
velopments, the most impossible of which 
Miss Besant could personify with charm 
and naturalness. 

They said in London that Blake was in 
love with her. One of his friends declared 
that he was, but was afraid to marry her 
because too near an acquaintance might 
ruin his delicate perception of her art. 

Selwyn thought that there was only one 
picture in his mind, and that was Madeline. 
He felt so unhappy over his treatment of 
her, as the orchestra played the first num- 
ber, that he reached for his overcoat to go 
to her. Then he realized that he could 
never enter the Wessex house again. But 
when Eleanor Besant came upon the stage 
as the marvelous inmate of ‘‘ The Other 
House,” he forgot everything as he fol- 
lowed her fortunes. When the curtain 
dropped, he drew the long sigh that tells 
of taut nerves relieved. 

A man leaned over and touched Bram- 
ford on the shoulder. 

‘Have you a season ticket?” he asked. 
“T’ve seen you here every night.” 

“Claggett, you make me think of my 
small brother who told on me for peeping 
at prayers, and was surprised at being 
punished for the same offense.” 

“Oh, Iam not denying it. I am crazy 
about her. It’s the most wonderful thing 
on earth. We all know one woman who 
can make you think her perfection while 
you know she isn’t, and while she doesn’t 
pretend to be ; but Miss Besant embodies 


the entire possibilities of the sex in that 
direction. She is clever off the stage, too. 
Ever meet her?” 

‘‘T thought nobody knew her.” 

‘Oh, she will consent to see an acquaint- 
ance now and then—or somebody Blake 
introduces. I’ve known Blake for years. 
She always has a cup of clam broth after 
the play before she goes home. Come with 
me; perhaps we can find a way in there. 
I'll ask for Blake.”’ 

They walked rapidly after Claggett, who 
was the editor of a great newspaper, and 
a man who knew everybody. He did not 
know Selwyn, but accepted him at once as 
a protégé of Bramford’s, too young to 
amount to anything. 

They waited ten minutes, and then their 
guide came back in high spirits, drawing 
on the great fur lined coat he had carried, 
and settling his silk hat firmer upon his 
head. ‘‘ Come along. Miss Besant has a 
sort of informal reception in her rooms to- 
night, over at the Waldorf. Blake said we 
might come.” 

‘* Who lives with her?” 

‘*Oh, some English old maid, a sheep 
dog—a Miss Lord, I believe.”’ 

There seemed to be an atmosphere of 
really living in all this to Selwyn—an in- 
toxication which the older men did not 
feel, for it was an old story to them. Sel- 
wyn knew nothing of it, even at second 
hand. He had never associated with men 
who had known any touch with this sort of 
life. It was all fascinating and fresh to 
him. Combined with perfect decorum, it 
held all the charm and spice of adventure. 
He could not get it out of his mind that he 
was going to‘‘The Other House.” He 
almost expected to meet the remainder of 
the characters of the play there. 

Miss Besant’s apartments at the Waldorf 
were not the most splendid in the house, 
but they were large, and readily lent 
themselves to her arrangements. Bram- 
ford looked about the room and decided 
that she had nothing erratic in her charac- 
ter, notwithstanding her genius. There 
were none of the ‘‘ cozy ” piles of cushions, 
and draped corners, and ostentatious cigar- 
ette cases, that seem to be common pro- 
perties in some actresses’ apartments; nor 
were there the autograph photographs of 
celebrities that seem to belong to others. 
Miss Besant’s parlor was ladylike to a de- 
gree, with good music on the piano, three 
or four long stemmed roses in a vase, and 
an air of perfect conventionality. 3 

She arose as Blake introduced the in- 
comers, and Selwyn felt a sense of being 
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taken possession of, such as he had never 
known in the presence of any other 
woman. It was as though this mind, this 
personality was so strong, that it had do- 
minion over everything wavering and un- 
disciplined. 

Miss Besant was a handsome woman of 
about twenty five, who carried thé look of 
perfect youth with complete self posses- 
sion. She had soft hair with golden lights 
in the waves that ran up to her gold pinned 
knot. Her eyes were a dark and quiet pair 
of wells, and her mouth and chin were 
firm. Every evidence of stage paint and 
stage dressing had been removed, and ex- 
cept for the evening dress of the men, it 
might have been an afternoon call upon 
the most convertional woman in New 
York. Bramford said as much to Blake as 
they sat together. 

‘Did you ever think,” the play writer 
asked, ‘‘ what an educator the stage is? I 
mean the stage atits best. An actress who 
plays the part of a lady must learn what a 
lady is. She must learn every shade of 
intonation and manner that expresses the 
type, and she learns what a lady says in 
every position in life. Then, too, one who 
has gone through the classics, the well of 
purest English, as Miss Besant has done, 
must have a fair and thorough education. 
It is mind and body both that are molded.” 

Miss Besant sat by Selwyn and looked 
him fairly and frankly in the face. She 
had never seen any one exactly like him 
before. Claggett was talking in his rapid 
and rather whimsical way about everything 
on earth except her profession. He said 
that it tired him to death to hear the word 
newspaper, and he judged every one by 
himself—which is a way of distorting hu- 
man nature some people have. 

‘‘ They say we New Yorkers are the most 
provincial people on earth, Miss Besant ; 
that we only know our own town and its 
surroundings, and that we call it America. 
That sounds like a very clever and biting 
remark toa man from the West, like Mr. 
Selwyn here, but the fact is, New York is 
America. It is America just as the face of 
a man is the man.” 

At the first sound of the ‘‘ West,” Miss 
Besant looked at Selwyn again. ‘‘ Are you 
from the West?” she asked, almost with 
eagerness. Bramford was listening to her, 
although Blake’s smooth voice was still in 
his ears. ‘*I am so much interested in the 


West. I’m going there before I go back to | 


England. It is a country I have always 
wanted to visit. Did you know many of 
the people in mines and that sort of thing?” 
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‘“Well, yes,” Selwyn said. ‘I was 
brought up in Denver. My father used to 
be a superintendent of mines, and I tray- 
eled all over the mining districts with him 
as a boy.” 

‘* Did you ever hear”—she broke off with 
a smile at the question she had begun, ‘I 
suppose your West is a large place ?” 

‘*Now look at Miss Besant as an ex- 
ample,” Blake said, still holding forth upon 
the theory of the stage being the greatest 
of universities. ‘‘ Here is a girl whocomes 
from the lowest walks of life.” 

‘‘I can set my mind at rest about your 
being her lover,” Bramford thought to 
himself. ‘A man does not point an argu- 
ment with the past of the woman he loves.” 

‘‘She was the daughter of a sailor, or 
something of that sort, in Liverpool—a 
common brute who deserted his family, 
Miss Lord says, although I believe his wife 
thought him drowned. She came up to 
London as a servant—a servant/ And 
Miss Lord, that curiosity sitting out yon- 
der in the magenta gown and the diamond 
earrings, took a fancy to her, and got her 
a line to speak on the stage. Would any- 
body know that she was not a born lady? 
I tell you she has been made over—a result 
no other known process could have ac- 
complished.” 

‘‘ Besant is only her stage name, then?” 
Bramford asked. ° 

‘‘Of course. Her real name is ridicu- 
lous. It is Hanks—Rose Hanks.” 

When they arose to go Miss Besant 
looked into Selwyn’s eyes and compelled 
him. 

‘*Come again to see me,” she said. ‘I 
want to talk to you about the West. What 
you tell me interests me.” 


VII. 


BrAMFoRD, while being a shrewd man 
of business, had none of the cleverness in 
personal expenditures which can make a 
mancomfortable. He did not know how to 
arrange his life. He looked at other men 
who had no more of an income than he 
had, and saw them doing things which 
were beyond his power. 

He had been brought up in a country 
town amid Presbyterian surroundings, and 
luxuries never lost their flavortohim. He 
was indulging not only himself but a 
line of abstemious ancestors. Bramford's 
mother had been a little different from the 
other women of his family. She had been 
ambitious for her only son, and from his 
earliest childhood had taught him that the 
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world was to be his field instead of the 
country town where his father and his 
grandfather had been content to practice 
law. 

He had come to New York from Yale, 
where he had chafed under his own limita- 
tions, where he, who carried off honors in 
his classes because he realized that here 
was his opportunity, wouid have infinitely 
preferred being pitcher in the baseball 
nine, or captain of the football team. He 
worked because he must, and he looked 
with envy upon the idlers. It was his 
dream to be a rich man, and where it was 
possible he indulged himself in the habits 
of such. 

He lived at his club, and as he opened 
his paper there in the morning, he enjoyed 
the luxury of the great open fires, of the 
grave and solid luxury all about him. 

The next morning, as Bramford took up 
his letters, his eyes brightened. One of 
them was in a feminine handwriting on 
thick white paper, sealed with a crest. 
Bramford, hard headed as possible in busi- 
ness, was almost visionary in personal 
things. He was always looking for the 
unexpected to happen, and when he saw 
a letter from Madeline Wessex he felt 
something that perhaps comes into the 
minds of more men than would acknow- 
ledge it, when they draw near to a million- 
aire’s daughter. 

He opened the letter carefully, and read 
arequest that he would come to see Mr. 
Wessex upon business that evening. ‘* Will 
you come early, before the hour papa in- 
dicates,” Madeline wrote, ‘‘and ask for 
me? I want very much to see you fora 
few minutes.” 

The evening before, while Selwyn was 
living through the drama of ‘‘ The Other 
House,” Madeline had planned what she 
would say to him. With the woman’s in- 
stinct she had forgiven him his anger, 
because she knew that it must spring from 
some hurt he had received at her father’s 
hands. She had always gone to her father 
with everything, and she naturally sought 
him now. At his door she met a servant 
who was coming in search of ner. 

“Is papa alone, Granger?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss, and he asks that you will 
come to him as soon after dinner as pos- 
sible. He is dining in his own room to- 
night.” 

‘“‘T will go in now.” 

She had changed her gown to a long one 
of soft, trailing, white silk, and had wound 
her dark hair about a goldcomb. There 
Was no change in the old man’s face as he 
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looked at her, but there was athrob at his 
heart that might have sent less chilly blood 
into his thin cheeks. This was the flower 
of his life. He had wished that she might 
be a son, but Wessex had never been a 
man to fight against the absolutely im- 
possible. Facts were facts, and perhaps 
one of the strongest factors in his remark- 
able career was his adaptation of standing 
conditions. Now, he would not allow even 
to himself that he would change his 
daughter in the smallest degree. 

At least this had been true until an hour 
before, when he had discovered that she 
was foolish and romantic enough to lose 
her heart toa young man of noimportance,, 
in hisemploy. He could hardly believe it 
true. He preferred to think that Selwyn 
had been mistaken. He had such ambitions 
for Madeline ; he had pictured so great, so 
dazzling a future forher. Everything had 
bent itself to his will, and so should this. 
But he was too clever, too clear a reader of 
human nature, to use even the force of 
words. He knew better than to antag- 
onize his child and drive her away from 
him. 

‘* Did you want me, father?” she asked 
cheerfully, bringing a little gilt chair, in 
which she often sat, around to the fire. 
Wessex admired every movement she 
made. 

‘‘ Not at this instant. I wanted to have 
a little talk with you before I went to bed, 
upon two or three subjects. I am not well 
this evening, and I am not coming out to 
dinner. I will have a bit of duck and a 
glass of Burgundy in here.” 

‘‘I think you ought to see Dr. Cleves.” 
Madeline had that motherly decision which 
all women own when they are discussing 
the health of the masculine portion of their 
families. Men are supposed to be mere 
babes when it comes to a question of 
health. 

‘‘T have seen him,” Wessex said quietly, 
‘‘and he advises a complete change. He 
says it is the New York climate that is to 
blame.” 

‘‘ What does he advise ?” 

‘*Oh, it makes no difference what he 
advises,” Wessex said petulantly. ‘I am 
not going to leave New York now. It is 
impossible.” 

‘But you must, if the doctor advises it.” 
She had forgotten, in the argument, that 
she herself was chained to New York by 
every wish. Hadit been put to her in any 
other way, she would have emphatically 
declined to go. This Wessex had calcu- 
lated. 
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‘* Wherc does Dr. Cleves think you should 
go?” she wenton, 

‘*To the South of France, for the rest 
of the winter. But”—he passed his thin 
hand over her young white one—‘‘ you 
would not care to leave your social life 
here, to go wandering off to another 
country, following an invalid about.” 

‘Indeed I shad/,” she said impulsively, 
and then she hesitated. It was the lightest 
of stops, but it was punctuated by a 
deeper color in her cheek, and Wessex was 
quick to change the subject. His fingers 
tightened about hers, and he looked away 
from her into the fire. 

‘‘I was very much disappointed today,” 
‘he said in a tone which combined feeling 
and gravity. He stopped as though seek- 
ing for words to convey an ugly truth 
gently. ‘As you may have noticed, I 
have always taken a most unusual interest 
in young Selwyn, the young man I brought 
on from the Denver offices last winter.” 

‘“Yes.” She was getting ready to say 
that he should not be disappointed in Jack 
because he wanted to marry her. She was 
ready to say anything in her lover’s de- 
fense, but her father went on. 

‘I sent for him today to ask an explana- 
tion of certain transactions. I find that he 
has been contracting enormous debts; 
one"—Mr. Wéssex leaned back and took 
out the same bundle of papers he had 
handled in Selwyn’s presence an hour 
before—‘‘ for the sum of eight thousand 
dollars.” He took out a note for that 
amount with John Selwyn’s signature. 

‘* I will not believe it !” 

‘‘I think, my child,” her father said, his 
thin lips coming firmly together, ‘that 
you have never had occasion to distrust 
my word, or to doubt my interest in every 
hour of your life.” 

** No, no!” 

‘‘Before I had time to mention the 
matter to him, to ask an explanation, he 
brought the name of my daughter into the 
discussion. He asked—demanded, I may 
say—permission to marry you, telling me 
you had sent himto me. Was that true?” 

** Ves,” 

‘“You know that Iam very ambitious 
for you to marry a man worthy of you, 
whenever the time comes when you must 
leave me; a man whom I can trust not 
only with the great fortune which I must 
presently lay down, but with your infinitely 
more precious happiness. I ama self made 
man myself "—every argument that Mad- 
eline had prepared was being suavely 
acknowledged—*‘ and that would be no 
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objection, but I must see that the man you 
marry wants you, instead of your money, 
I listened to Mr. Selwyn tonight, and then 
I told him my objections to him. I told 
him that I could trust neither my daugh- 
ter nor my fortune to him; that if he 
took the one, he could not have the 
other. And ”—Wessex drew a sigh—‘ he 
did not press the subject.” 

‘‘T will not believe that he is a fortune 
hunter!” She arose to her feet. 

‘* Nothing hurts me so much as to 
destroy your faith in human nature. It 
was the wish of my life that your heart 
should never be touched except by the 
man of whom I could approve. It is un- 
happiness to me to deny you anything. I 
do not absolutely deny you now. I only 
tell my clear headed girl the plain truth, 
as I know it, and leave her judgment to 
work.” 

At this instant there was a respectful 
knock, and the butler came in with a small 
table containing Mr. Wessex’ dinner. 
Madeline walked to the window and looked 
out into the snowy street. 

At the side of the plate there lay a neatly 
folded morning paper. Mr. Wessex had 
one peculiarity. He read his morning 
paper in the evening. He arose late, and 
it was one of the duties of his secretary to 
give him the news of the day. In the 
evening he took up the paper, for the odds 
and ends of amusement he could get out 
of it. 

His eyes fell casually upon it, as it lay 
before him. They were sharp and quick, 
those tent lidded, gray eyes, and needed 
no artificial aids. 

There was a column of ‘ Personals” 
in rather large print folded uppermost. 
‘Personals ” were not Mr. Wessex’ usual 
reading, but there was a name which ap- 
parently caught hiseye. Helooked at it, and 
not a muscle stirred. A man in the West 
once said that a cannon fired at George 
Wessex’ elbow would not stir him out of 
his calm, nor make him start. He did not 
start, but at the rims of his ears there 
began to come a pallor, that spread and 
spread over his face, his lips, his throat, to 
disappear under his collar and come out 
again in his hands, which lay passive be- 
fore him. It made his nails show with a 
purplish tinge. He seemed to have for- 
gotten his dinner. 

‘* Shall I carve the duck, sir?” 

‘Take itaway. I wantnofood, Bring 
me some brandy.” 

Madeline came up hastily. ‘‘Are you 
ill? Let me send for Dr. Cleves now /” 
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“It is nothing, nothing. I only want 
quiet.” He drank the brandy hastily. ‘I 
am going to eat my dinner after all; leave 
ithere. I wish you would write a letter to 
Bramford and tell him to come here to- 
morrow evening. I want to see him par- 
ticularly. I must get another secretary. 
Oates cannot do half my work.” 

‘There, there "—Madeline was stroking 
his hair—‘‘ go and let me be. I will eat 
my dinner and goto bed.” He wasclutch- 
ing the paper in his hand. 

Madeline went into the hall and stood by 
the fireplace, the light playing over her 
and all the gorgeous splendor about her, 
which meant so little to a nature like hers. 
To her it seemed only unhomelike, uncom- 
fortable, from its size and its quality of 
being almost public in character. 

‘Father must be mistaken. I will talk 
to Mr. Bramford about it,” she said. 


VIII. 


BRAMFORD made an unusual toilet to go 
to the Wessex house the next evening. 
As he went up the steps which led from 
the street to the court, and noticed, with a 
thorough appreciation of its beauty, the 
sky line of the great house, he gave a 


smile of rather cynical amusement at the 
imposing pile which in any other country 
would mean rank, splendid entertainments, 
the state of a noble family, and which here 
meant only money. 

All this only sheltered the rather simple 
lives of two people, a man broken in health, 


anda young girl. Society had begun to 
knock at the door of the Wessex mansion, 
but the full tide had not yet turned in. 

“It will come,” Bramford mused. ‘‘Itis 
obliged to come.” 

In his mind there lurked a vague feeling 
that the crowds of the coming months and 
years would push even the shadowy 
dreams he might have aside. It would be 
ridiculously unnatural for Madeline Wes- 
sex to look at him, but—curious things 
happen in this queer world! She had a 
fancy for Selwyn, he had thought, but he 
knew Wessex would never look at Selwyn 
asasoninlaw. He knew, of course, that 
Wessex would cast him aside as contempt- 
uously, but then Selwyn had no finesse, 
and he had. It was all but a series of 
dream-like visions in the most remote and 
unacknowledged corner of his brain, but it 
made him want money more than ever—it 
gave him a closer look at great wealth. 

Madeline was waiting for him in the 
smaller drawing room off the hall. She 
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had made this room into something that 
seemed less vast, whose walls seemed less 
remote than the rest of the house. There 
were softly colored French screens where 
Watteau figures minced on silk back- 
grounds, and soft chairs with hidden 
framework. There were cut glass bowls 
of roses, and lamps with delicate shades. 

There cropped out in Madeline a bit of 
atavism which was a study for the student 
of heredity. Her ancestresses on her 
mother’s side had been ladies in Colonial 
homes, who had been housemothers to 
children and slaves. They had not been 
particularly intellectual women, but women | 
who had carried keys and work baskets 
about with them. 

It is said that there are some instincts in 
animals which no change in environment 
can eradicate. The great great grandchil- 
dren of adam building beaver may have 
been born miles from a forest or a stream, 
but let one have a few pieces of wood and 
a trickle of water across a floor, and the old 
habits reassert themselves. It is equally 
true of some types of humanity. 

Madeline had two maids for her own 
attendance, one to wait upon her person, 
and one to sew ; but she loved to take up 
a needle for herself. She enjoyed the 
prettiness about her, on account of its 
prettiness and dainty orderliness. The 
books at her side were the lightest of 
novels, and some fashion magazines. She, 
whose gowns came from London and Paris, 
thought it would be a joy to ‘‘ make over” 
something. 

There was a matter of fact manner in 
her greeting of Bramford which always 
puzzled him. It seemed unnatural in so 
young and beautifulawoman. Gallantries 
seemed to mean nothing to her. She 
hardly understood them. 

‘* Sit down by the fire a little while, Mr. 
Bramford. It must be cold out. The 
snow squeaks under the feet. I am afraid 
we have kept you from any number of 
festivities tonight.” 

‘‘Why are you not out yourself? I 
understood that you were going to Mrs. 
Paitison’s dance.” 

‘‘ Papa is not well. I have not been any- 
where for three or four days. I am cross, 
I think.” 

‘*You should see Miss Besant in ‘ The 
Other House’—or no, I do not believe 
your father would take you. I do not be- 
lieve I should care to see you there. She 
is a wonderful woman, though. Selwyn. 
and I went up to the Waldorf to see her 
last night. She is very fascinating to some 
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people. I do not care much for her type 
myself.” 

‘* Last night?” 

‘““Yes. Selwyn and I had dinner to- 
gether at Delmonico’s and went to the 
play, and then Claggett took us to see 
Miss Besant. I believe Selwyn is hanging 
about the theater tonight. She is the sort 
of person you want to see several times, to 
verify your first impression.” 

Out of the corners of his eyes Mr. Bram- 
ford was looking, and Madeline was too 
natural a woman not to show something of 
the effect of his words. It must be true. 
Jack, whom she had loved so truly, who 
had seemed so near and dear to her, whom 
she had thought of as miserable beyond 
words, had thrown her off like an old glove 
when he found that her father would not 
take him as his son, with all the possi- 
bilities of the position, and had eaten and 
drunk and gone visiting an actress playing 
a play she could not see! 

It was all so horrible, so disrespectful ! 
She thought of her pure and tender dreams, 
and she felt like repudiating them all with 
disgust. Then there was an ache of jeal- 
ousy, that most gnawing of passions, in her 
truly feminine breast. She felJt sorry for 
herself, and full of anger against this com- 
mon English woman, whom she saw tak- 
ing her lover from her. 

‘*You wanted to speak to me of some- 
thing?” Bramford broke a silence which 
was becoming noticeable. 

‘Yes. I want you to persuade father 
that he must go away for the winter. Dr. 
Cleves advises it. Make him see that his 
business affairs can go along just as well 
without him.” 

‘‘I will do everything I can, Miss Wes- 

sex, to carry out any plan of yours, but” 
He hesitated. He did not care to commit 
himself to a distinct promise to try to get 
Wessex away from the city. He wanted 
time to think whether it would suit him 
altogether to have them go away for along 
season, just now. There were a great 
many things to be taken into considera- 
tion. And then, he was doubtful as to his 
own power in influencing this self contained 
old man in the smallest particular. 

It was one of Bramford’s principles to 
wait until he saw the inevitable conclusion 
of any set of circumstances and then 
throw himself in front of the procession. 
If Wessex was going to Europe he would 


like his daughter to think that he had _ 


assisted her plans. If he was not going, 
he wanted to be among those who saw the 
reasons for his staying. 
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‘* But is it wise for your father to leave 
just now? His business ”"—— 

‘* What is money?” said Madeline. 

When Bramford presently came into the 
room where George Wessex spent most of 
his waking hours in these days, he was not 
long in being brought to the point. 

‘“‘I have here a very delicate and con- 
fidential task for you,” the old man said. 
‘‘In this paper is a personal advertisement. 
Look at it.” 

Bramford took the paper. ‘: This one?” 
he asked in the matter of fact tone that he 
used in a professional conference. 

‘SOR. 

The lawyer put up his eyeglass, and 
read : 


“If Festus Hanks, of Liverpool, England, 
who came to this country in the Sally Marlin 
about the year 1868, or any one knowing his 
whereabouts, will communicate with 

A. B. C., P. O. Box 2,096, New York, 
he will hear of something to his advantage.” 


‘* Well 2?” 

‘‘I want you to discover who sent that 
advertisement to the Hera/d office, and 
for what purpose. I once knew this man. 
He was supposed to be drowned in the 
year 1868.” ; 

‘‘Isee. It might be to your advantage 
to find him again?” 

‘‘It might be.” 

. ‘*Festus Hanks! Hanks!” the lawyer 
mused. ‘‘ Where have I heard that name 
before? Oh! It was the name of Miss 
Besant!” He was about to say as much 
to Wessex, when his professional caution 
called a halt. Wessex was not a man to 
bother with trifling reminiscences, singular 
coincidences. He was not a man people 
ever thought of trying to entertain. He 
looked grimmer and less like it than ever 
tonight, sitting there with thin, com- 
pressed lips, gazing into the fire. 

Bramford thought of the thousand and 
one newspaper stories that had been 
printed about this man’s youth and birth- 
place. None of them had ever been denied. 
Where had he known this Festus Hanks? 
In the mines, probably ; but then, he had 
said that he thought Festus Hanks was 
drowned. Then came rushing back the 
story that Blake had told him the night 
before of Miss Besant’s father. 

He opened his mouth to say so, when 
Wessex turned his head. Bramford had 
seen him thousands of times, but at just 
that angle there seemed to be a new out- 
line of head and shoulder. A thought 
came into Bramford’s head which sent a 
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sensation along every one of his nerves, of every day prove that? What impossible 
callous as he was from years of sensations. _ tale had he not seen verified ? 

It was impossible! Of course it was im- ‘‘One thing is sure,” Bramford said to 
possible! And yet what is so possible as himself. ‘‘ Whoever Festus Hanks is. 
the wildly improbable? Doesn’tthe history Eleanor Besant is his daughter.” 


(To be continued.) 


MORNING. 


THE tempest may dash on the vale and hill, 
But the sunshine smiles behind it ; 

The caverned rock hides the mountain rill, 
Yet a tiny gleam can find it. 

Gladness will fall upon grief’s cold breast 
And soften the voice of its warning, 

Over the darkness sweet hope will rest, 
And after the shadows—comes morning. 


Life may grow dark, though love has thrown 
The strength of its being around it ; 
Till longer, deeper, the shadows grown 
Hide the halo of bliss that crowned it. 
Clouds may float down on our valleys of peace, 
Crush all our sweet flowers with scorning ; 
But never the song of our spirits shall cease, 
For after the shadows—comes morning. 


Never so closely pain folds its wings, 
But the soft touch of sympathy ’s near it ; 


Each lonely tear that dark misery wrings 
Brings with it some blessing to cheer it. 

As fades solemn night at the coming of day, 
The far eastern horizon adorning, 

So hope driveth grief from our life path away, 
So comes, after shadows—our morning. 


Ila Taylor. 








FROM CHORUS GIRL TO PRIMA DONNA. 


Leaves from the experiences of a successful star—The prize sought by aspirants for 
operatic renown, and the difficult path that leads to tt. 


By Marie 


HE operatic road from chorus singer 
to prima donna isa _ long, up hill 
route, and has many side tracks. She 
who travels it must work hard and faith- 
fully under skilled instructors. She must 
devote many long hours to patient study 
and practice. She must take herself 
seriously, view her undertaking as a stern 
reality, and give herself up entirely to it. 
In her art she must find her life. 

Regularity and simplicity of daily life, 
plain food, plenty of sleep, quiet habits— 
upon these depend health, and through 
health the voice. Voice, the singer's 
capital, must be kept invested above par 
and watched closely. No one set of rules 
for its care can be laid down for all cases. 
The course to pursue is determined by 
individual needs and peculiarities. Per- 
sonally, J fear a cold. To elude this 
stealthy enemy, I resort to extraordinary 
precautions; yet it now and then creeps 
upon me and holds my voice in its deadly 
grip. Another enemy, dyspepsia, I avoid 
by refusing every very hot and every very 
cold dish, and by eating temperately. 
Intemperance is the great American vice. 
I refer not only to intemperance in drink- 
ing, but also in eating, in exercising, and 
even in talking, in business, in amuse- 
ments, and in social pursuits. Such in- 
temperance would end my career as a 
singer. As it is, I find it difficult to avoid 
the dreadful contagion. 

I use only one stimulant—sleep. Too 
many singing mariners, sailing the oper- 
atic seas, are wrecked upon the reefs of 
late dinners, champagne suppers, balls, 
and other nocturnal routs. Every pro- 
fessional singer should revel, fairly dis- 


sipate, in sleep. This is the only permis- . 


sible form of intemperance. 
Of course, great care should be taken 
to keep the vocal chords in perfect con- 
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dition. All singers should avoid warping, 
straining, or roughening these chords ; yet 
I frequently find young women inviting 
such results by singing too much or too 
high. Trapeze performance with the 
voice is the height of folly. Vocal excel- 
lence is not conquered in a single battle; 
there must be a long war. High notes 
are not captured by assault, but by siege. 

Like a locomotive, the voice should be 
be sent regularly to the repair shop. 
Seven months is the limit of time that 
the average voice can be used continuously 
with safety. Then should follow five 
months of rest, during the first month of 
which the voice should not be used at all, 
not even to practice. Indeed, I find that 
many singers go out of training altogether 
between seasons. This is a step back- 
ward; for if the singer would push on- 
ward, she must keep in training during 
her annual halt. 

I see no reason why the singer who in- 
telligently uses these few simple pre- 
cautions should not retain her voice, in 
all its fullness, purity, and sweetness, not 
only for ten or twenty years, but for a 
lifetime. 

Musicians are born, not made. Music 
is not only in the soul; it is in the blood. 
The musician becomes, by culture and 
practice, the artiste, and then, by hard 
work, the operatic star; which, continu- 
ing in the ascendant, finally attains the 
first magnitude, and is called prima 
donna. 

“ But,” you ask, “ cannot prima donnas 
be made?” If this means “Can they 
be fashioned after the manner of clothes 
pins?” J reply,no! Clothes pins can be 
made out of wood of any sort; but the 
raw material of prima donnas must meet 
certain prescribed requirements, tests, and 
standards. We have institutions resem- 
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bling voice factories, to be sure; the 
foremost being the Paris Conservatoire. 
The great singers and musicians turned 
out by this institution form a long list; 
but they are only a small percentage of its 
pupils. Even there, no process of culti- 
vation can turn the thistle into the rose. 

To gossip about one’s self, even by in- 
vitation, without an appearance of vanity 
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In point of fact, however, I never ex- 
pected to cast my lot on the stage. Dur- 
ing all those years when, asa young girl, I 
studied at the Royal Academy in London, 
and later under Garcia, I had no more 
idea of becoming a professional singer 
than I had of becoming a prize fighter, 
though I must confess I fought hard for 
the prizes offered by the Academy, and 


HN 


Marie Tempest. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Yor':, 


or self sufficiency, is difficult. Strange as 
it seems, my ideal of a happy life is not 
the one spent on the public stage before 
the eyes of the multitude, nor have I ever 
nourished ambition to become an actress. 
I prefer the quieter, more peaceful life of 
the woman in the home. This does not 
mean that the stage life is uncongenial, 
nor that I am not conscientious in my 
work ; for I am heartily in accord with the 
profession, and am proud and happy in 
the measure of success I have gained. 


won them all—a bronze, two silver, and 
two gold medals. Then a financial crash 
carried down with it the money with 
which my musical education was to have 
been finished. I was obliged to face the 
situation. Qualified by my education in 
music, I turned to the stage. 

I did not begin at the bottom of the 
operatic ladder; I had already done a 
large part of the climbing. I played in 
small parts at first, of course, but was 
soon intrusted with responsible and, at 
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last, leading rdles. Then I came to 
America. I have now been in the pro- 
fession seven years, and surely the world 
should be all red, white, and blue to one 


Marie Tempest in ‘‘ The Fencing Master.” 
From a photograph—copyright, 1892, by Napoleon Sarony, New York 


who is well paid for the work she loves 
to do. 

It is mere bravado for an actress to say 
she is not nervous during her first mo- 
ments on the stage. Of course, a nonent- 
ity may poohpooh nervousness, and be as 
calm and self possessed before the multi- 
tude as in her own apartment, with only 
her own maid for audience. But to the 
true artiste, who really respects her art 


and is conscientious, this is a physical 


impossibility. 
There is a vast difference in audiences 
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in different cities. Those in New York 

and Boston are probably the most dis- 

criminating and sympathetic; New York 

audiences are particularly patient and in- 
dulgent, as if determined to 
be pleased no matter what 
the operatic bill of fare be- 
fore them may be. 

Horse play no longer 
tickles the intellectual pal- 
ates of modern audiences, 
The coarser form of humor 
is introduced today only by 
those who have not perceived 
the more refined tendencies 
of the modern theater goer. 
The humor in comic opera 
today must grow out of the 
situation. Nor is the ballet 
any longer essential to com- 
pleteness of success. Legiti- 
mate comic opera needs no 
padding out. The ballet is 


fast being relegated to halls 
where tables strew the floor 
and tobacco smoke blues the 
atmosphere. 

In my opinion a time is 
coming when not only comic, 


but grand opera will be pro- 
duced in America without the 
aid of foreign singers. I 
believe that before very 
many years have passed 
this will be the greatest 
musical country in the 

world. 
The suggestions I have 
offered to the operatic 
aspirant are not arbitrary rules, but 
merely expressions of opinion from 
my own experiences. I do not presume 
to speak as a teacher, but as a pupil, 
ready to give information that may help 
another. To the chorus singer who pos- 
esses the qualities I have named, and who 
works hard and faithfully to developthem, 
success in greater or less degree is bound 
to come. Surely the prize is worth the 

struggle. 

The first night—the night of trial be- 
fore a stern judge and jury—comes. The 
theater is ablaze with the glory of a thou- 
sand suns. The world is present—a mag- 
nificent miniature, set with jewels, gorge- 
ous apparel, and beautiful faces. There is 
soft smiling and cultured chatting. 
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Throughout the great audience there is 
an air of eager expectancy. One person 
is in every mind, one name upon every 
lip—the new prima donna. 

Suddenly the theater is darkened and 
a powerful light leaps upon the curtain. 
From the orchestra come a few soft, 
warning notes, and the curtain rises. 
From the stage voluminous melody rolls 
over the footlights and fills and refills the: 
house. Softer, still softer, the melody, 
and then the prima donna appears, to be 
greeted with round after round of welcom- 
ing applause. 

Proudly she advances, bowing grateful 


‘*The Algerians.” 


acknowledgments. Nowa hush;asecond 
of profound silence, and then—ah, how 
can I describe that moment when the 
first note steals out and away ? 

And then the song. Is it thelark? Is 
itthe nightingale? Whichever it is, the 
last note is followed by thunderous out- 
bursts of approbation. Again and again 
the prima donna repeats the song, finally 
retreating, pursued by echoing recogni- 
tion of her triumphs. She has made a 
new friend, a very kind friend, called—the 
public. To keep this friend, her efforts 
must be redoubled, and now begins the 
hardest period of her career. 








SOMETHING ABOUT DOGS. 


Of all dumb animals, the dog’s character ts most worth study—His wonderful 
variety of type—The collie’s intelligence, the retriever's fidelity, the 
bloodhouna’s fierceness, and the greyhound’s speed. 


By Charles L. Hildreth. 


UT of the haze that floats across the 
long vanished years, starts the 

shape of one I loved with the fresh, un- 
worn love of childhood—a devoted friend 
whose loyalty no neglect, no selfishness, 
no injury could shake; who voluntarily 
took upon himself the office of guardian 
over a little prankish boy, at whose ear 
the unseen imp of mischief ever stood 


whispering temptation; who too often 
bore the burden and the punishment of 
my small sins, and who crowned his brief 
existence with the glory of perfect self 
sacrifice. Such a friend was Trusty, my 
black and white retriever. 

I had been strictly forbidden to play 
with matches. Generally speaking, I suc- 
cessfully resisted the malign fascination 


“Vic,” 
From the painting by Frank Paton. 
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that fire exercised over my fancy 
—as it does, I think, with most 
children. But one hapless day 
the temptation of a boxful of 
matches on the mantel shelf was 
too much for my moral strength. 
I struck the first match timorously, 
the second and third with pro- 
gressive recklessness, conjuring 
up visions of my own proud self as 
the leader of a torchlight pro- 
cession—Trusty, meanwhile, sit- 
tingat my feet with eager eyes and 
open mouth, waiting the moment 
when his turn should come to 
take a part in the fun, whatsoever 
it was to be. 

One of the blazing matches in 
falling touched my skirt, and in an 
instant the light fabric was aflame. 
Stupefied with terror, I could 
neither move nor cry out. Notso 
Trusty. Bounding to the open 


door he poured forth a torrent of 
wild shrieks ; then, apparently de- 
spairing of help from that quarter, 
he sprang back to where I stood, 
he seized the blazing garment in 


his teeth, and actually tore the 
greater portion of it from my body. He 
was stili at work, when some members 
of the family entered. 

I was severely, though not dangerously, 
burned ; but it was otherwise with Trusty. 
In his efforts to save me from the con- 


“* Trusty.” 
From the painting by 7. IT. Hinckley. 


sequences of my own disobedience he 
must have inhaled the flame. He was 
found in a corner, moaning feebly. They 
placed him tenderly upon the bed beside 
me; and there, in the act of licking the 
hand that had slain him, he died. 


"The Sleeping Bloodhound.” 
From the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
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“The Scotch Gamekeeper.” 
From the painting by R. Ansdell, 


Trusty’s death was my first profound 
grief, my first knowledge of the dark 
browed visitant, poppy crowned, who 
comes one day to all, men and dogs 
alike. 

All animals are living hieroglyphs— 

All made in love, and made to be beloved. 


To this poetic sentiment, I feel the 
need of at least one exception—the bull- 
dog. He is a disgrace to caninity ; a sour, 
cross grained savage, whose very tenacity 
of purpose—his one boasted trait—-is the 
merest irrational obstinacy. And “ ¢e/ 
maitre, tel chien,” ina neighborhood where 
bulldogs abound, the wise man will put 


his watch into his inside pocket, and keep 
a wary eye for footpads. 

I have no very warm regard for the 
greyhound either, though he is un- 
questionably a gentleman; __ polished, 
equable, withal somewhat of a petzt maitre 
in his sleek, shining coat, mouse color by 
preference, or black if more serious 
minded. He is not particularly brilliant, 
mentally; his affections are moderate, 
and his respect for humanity by no means 
profound. Upon his family escutcheon 
there is a dark stain; for once upona 
time an ancestress was guilty of a mesal- 
liance—horribile dictu—with a common, 





“Ready to Start for the Moors.’ 
From the painting by R. Ansdell, 
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vulgar bulldog. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that from this peasant strain in 
his blood he gets his physical strength 
and endurance. 

The bloodhound has a noble physique, 
wholly admirable to those who take note 
solely of “external presentation.” His 


tawny coat, his powerful limbs, his deep 
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only whispered now, and haply nearly 
forgotten by the present generation, 
though recorded in the pages of history 
and poetry, tales of 

The far off bay of the murderous hound, 
Tracking the blood of the desperate wretch. 
Too often have human ears harkened 
with sick despair to 


* Dick.” 
From the painting by Frank Faton. 


chest and iron jaws, his tireless persever- 
ance, his undaunted courage —these, 
doubtless, are traits that inspire respect. 
But he has been engaged in too many ne- 
farious deeds to invite confidence or 
affection. He was once a _ professional 
thief taker. 


Jack baffled the hounds and jeered at the 
met. 


The blood dogs and tipstaves ne’er saw Jack — 


again— 
says the old Tyburn song. Yet darker 
tales are told of the bloodhound, tales 


. 


That terrible cry, like a minster bell 
Rung miles away for prayer—— 


and felt in shrinking nerve and flesh 


—the grip of the demon hound. 


The bloodhound is a butcher by instinct. 
He would rather kill than not. Through 
generations of his race, man has trained 
him to murder, inbreeding his worst traits 
carefully and_ scientifically. When he 
turns and rends his master, in the pure 
blood lust which has been forced into his 
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‘In Disgrace.” 
From the painting by C. Burton Barber, 


brain by man, he is merely following the culiar attraction for the lovers of setters. 
line of his education—nothing more. The dark coated dog with his forepaws 

There is a painting of Ansdell’s—“ The upon the knee of the keeper, looks far 
Scotch Gamekeeper’—which has a pe-_ more intellectual than the wearer of the 
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bonnet, who returns his affectionate, ques- 
tioning gaze 
Wr’ stupid eye o’ toad or frog. 

“I love you,” says the gaze; “I don't 
know why. i am aware that you are dull, 
self opinionated, coarse, cruel. Have I 
not seen you beat the remains of life out 
of a poor, wounded bird, which, in the 
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dogs, this world would be a better place 
to live in. I am translating in blunt 
Saxon the epigram of a famous French 
poet. There is truth in it. A good, honor- 
able, high minded Newfoundland dog is 
more worthy of respect than many a man. 
He is not only a gentleman, in his dress of 
white and black, or complete sable, al- 


“A Member of the Humane Society.” 
From the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 


performance of my duty, I have brought 


to you? Do you not compel me to pur- 
sue and help you to destroy these inno- 
cent feathered creatures? Have you not 
forced the instinct into my very blood ?” 

“ Ready to Start for the Moors,” by the 
same artist, is an inspiring picture. Emer- 
son himself—nay, even a Jhain, in whose 
creed the killing of a gnat is a sin, might 
feel the spirit of it. “Let us go. Let us 
go! The morning is beautiful; the turf 
yet unsinged by the winter frost ; the odor 
of the pines hangs like incense in the air! 
Set us free, and let us race over hill and 
dale, heath and hollow! Give the keen 
wind to our nostrils, and the music of the 
horn to our ears.” 

If men, as they go, were the mental 
and moral equals of fine Newfoundland 


ways kept scrupulously clean and neat, 
but he is chivalrous without ostentation, 
courageous without cruelty, “full of gent- 
leness to them of weaker sort,” and “ help- 
ful to them that need his help.” 

Said Lord Byron, “A more human 
and humane creature than Boatswain, I 
have never known.” Seeing that Boat- 
swain once saved his noble master from 
drowning, the praise is not excessive. 
More than one Newfoundland dog has 
been the recipient of honors for saving 
human life; so that Landseer’s famous 
picture is not inappropriately titled “A 
Member of the Humane Society.” 

Dogs instinctively love children, and 
Burton Barber’s “ A Scratch Pack” is a 
bit of artistic realism which any dog lover 
may easily recognize. Inthe small scamp 
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*t Bayard.” 
From the painting by Frank Paton, 


upon the pony I see myself as a boy sur- 
rounded by my dog family—my noble 
“ Sailor,” my Skye, “ Martin,” my pointer 
pup, “Sleek,” my Scotch “Sandy,” my 
terrier, “Toby,” and my collie, “ Bob.” 


Alas and alack! How gladly would I ex- 
change the poor gifts of manhood's years 
for the pure delight of those sweet morn- 
ing rides across the fields, when to live 
was to be happy, and the future was a 
synonym of marvelous though undefined 


glory! 
Some one asked Landseer, “ How is it 


you paint dogs so well?” “Because I 
love dogs,” was the answer. ‘There is 
almost more than human feeling in his 
“ The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.” The 
shepherd dog sits beside the coffin with 
his head resting upon the pall, in an atti- 
tude as pathetic as that of the father bend- 
ing over his dead son, grieving as only 
his deep heart can grieve. As he has 
loved purely, so he sorrows sincerely. 


‘The solemn rites have no meaning to 


him. The consolatory words of the 
preacher console not him. He has lost 
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his all. His whole world has narrowed 
to that dark pit into which the form that 
he has loved and revered is put away from 
his sight. 

Hogg, the “ Ettrick shepherd,” tells of 
a collie dog that insisted upon being 
buried with his master. Leaping into the 
half filled grave, he fought desperately 
with those who sought to remove him. 
On the day following the burial, the dis- 
tracted creature escaped from the kennel, 


and a week later was found dead upon the . 


mound which covered all that he had ever 
loved, or that, in his canine constancy, he 
ever could love. 

Yet when the world goes well, the col- 
lie is the happiest of his kind. He is a 
busy dog, a dog with a profession; and 
he fully understands his usefulness and 
his responsibility. ‘“ A flock of sheep is 


a pack of fools,” says the Scotch proverb, 
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“and it takes a good dog for a fool 
driver.” The shepherd dog is the best 
of fool drivers, and his skill in managing 
the silly animals confided to his care 
matches, in its way, the cleverest diplom- 
acy of those statesmen whose office it is 
to manage men scarcely less silly. The 
sheep Jook upon the dog with more con- 
fidence than they do upon their human 
guardian, and in time of danger the flock 
will be found packed close together with 
the dog in the midst. He is always their 
master, and can rule them better than 
half a dozen men could. 

Ramsey tells of a dog which, after an 
absence of two days, returned to the byre, 
carrying a lamb which had wandered 
away among the glens and broken its 
leg. Famished as the animal must have 
been, it seems not to have leoked upon 
its charge in the light of chops or cutlets, 


“The Shepherd's Chief Mourner.”’ 
From the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
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“ Eclipse.” 
From the painting by Frank Paton, 


but to have brought it’ home safely and 


with the utmost gentleness. Not every 
man, under similar conditions, could have 
resisted the temptation of reducing the 
lost lamb to a comestible. 

In Perthshire you may still hear the 
story of how a large flock of sheep took 
a panic during a snowstorm, and darted off 
in different directions among the hills. 


“It’s nae use speerin’ for thae fules the 


nicht, Jamie, mon,” observed the shep- 
herd to his dog, after a fruitless chase. 


But Jamie thought otherwise, for the° 


next morning he was found in a far away 
glen, keeping guard over the flock, not a 
single member of which was missing. 
How he had collected the scattered and 
terrified creatures no one could guess but 
himself, and he kept the secret. 

But be his breed what it may—aye, if 
he be no better than the shag eared, dis- 
reputable street cur-—-I agree with the 
Eastern poet— 

“ If allmen have soulsthat Allah taketh 
note of, trust me there be dogs that shall 
bark in Paradise.” 

















SENATOR VOORHEES. 


“The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash” and the important part he played in the 
great silver battle—The picturesque personality of one of the 
leaders of the United States Senate. 


By Harold Parker. 


: would not be true to say that the long 

contest over the cessation of silver 
purchases brought Senator Voorhees into 
prominence, although the repeal bill was 
the first great measure whose passage had 
been intrusted to his leadership. “ The 
Tall Sycamore of the Wabash,” as a 
flowery newspaper correspondent dubbed 
him years ago, had long been known as 
one of the strong personalities of the 
United States Senate. 

His sixteen years of service in the north 
wing of the Capitol, and his three score 
and six years of life, make him one of the 
seniors of the Senate. But he does not 
look his age. Physically he is tall and 
stalwart; mentally he is full of fire and 
force. His voice is as full and ringing, his 
eye is as bright, and his step almost as 
firm and light as in the dramatic war time 
days when he was one of the keenest 
fighters on the floor of the other branch 
of Congress. 

He has always been a good deal of a 
fighter—too much of a fighter, men said, 
to be a good parliamentary leader. They 
recalled his famous tilt with Senator In- 
galls some years ago, when the stalwart 
Indianian’s frame shook with fury, and 
the invectives he thundered at the sar- 
castic Kansan horrified the upholders of 
the Senate’s dignified traditions, But in 
the protracted struggle over the silver 
coinage question Voorhees showed a tact, 
a suavity, a diplomatic and patient court- 
esy that surprised even his friends, In- 
deed, he was criticised as being too long 
suffering, too slow to take decided meas- 
ures against an obstructing minority. From 
such a charge his final success was sufh- 
cient vindication—a success won under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty, 
where a single misjudged or hasty stroke 


might not only have rent asunder the 
Senator’s party, but have left rankling 
wounds of bitterness and exasperation 
throughout the whole body politic of the 
nation. 

Senator Voorhees’ home has been, for 
many years, in the city of Terre Haute; 
but the Miami, not the Wabash, was the 
river of his birthplace. He went from 
Ohio to Indiana as a boy, and graduated 
at the Asbury University, at Greencastle. 
Then he was admitted to the bar, and 
practised law for seven years, up to the 
time of his appointment, during Bu- 
chanan’s Presidency, as United States 
district attorney for Indiana. 

This office he resigned upon his election 
to the Thirty Seventh Congress—the first 
Congress of wartime. He held his seat 
throughout the war, and served in the 
House for five terms, once interrupted by 
a defeat at the polls in 1866. Then he 
went back to his profession, to be recalled 
to public life in 1877 by his election to the 
Senate, to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of Oliver P. Morton, famous as the 
war Governor of Indiana. 

Mr. Voorhees has been one of the finance 
committee ever since he took his seat in 
the Senate. Last year,as its oldest Demo- 
cratic member, he became, by the rule of 
seniority that prevails in the Senate com- 
mittees, its chairman; and it was as such 
that there fell to him the task of piloting 
the silver purchase repeal bill through the 
troubled waters of legislative partisan- 
ship. It was a difficult and a delicate 
task. Senator Voorhees had been known 
in the past as an advocate of unlimited 
silver coinage. Now that events had 
brought him intoa position different from, 
if not diametrically opposite to the one he 
had formerly occupied, the enemies of re- 
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A VALENTINE. 


peal winged their shafts with the very 
words of his old speeches. They called 
him a traitor, and hinted that his apos- 
tasy, as they termed it, was due to such 
influences as his brother in law’s ap- 

intment to the Copenhagen mission. 
But the bitterest attacks, the most unjust 
insinuations, failed to pierce the sturdy 
Indianian’s armor. He came through the 
struggle unruffled and unscathed, with 
the respect of opponents as well as of 
friends, and with a greatly enhanced re- 
putation as a parliamentarian. 

Senator Voorhees has the courage—a 
courage that is rare in the political arena 
—to admit a past mistake. For instance, 
at the time of the last Presidential elec- 
tion, like many Senators of his party, he 
was a strong opponent of the nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland. Nevertheless, he took 
the stump on behalf of a candidate whose 
election he regarded as impossible. He 
had not gone far when he publicly de- 
clared that he had changed his opinion, 
and that no other nominee could have 
been as strong with the people. 

Earnestness is perhaps the prime quality 
of Senator Voorhees’ oratory. It has been 
said that what would be commonplace in 
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the mouth of another he invests with a 
dramatic, even a tragic fervor. He is in- 
tense almost to exaggeration. For ex- 
ample, when he issued the call to arms 
for the final struggle on the repeal bill, 
he declared that rather than grant the de- 
lay sought by his opponents, he would be 
carried lifeless from the Senate chamber 
to his home in Terre Haute. The declar- 
ation was impressive, but as a matter of 
fact circumstances speedily forced a 
truce. 

In positions of less responsibility than 
the leadership of a great financial meas- 
ure, Senator Voorhees has shown himself a 
keen, not to say a fierce debater, a master 
of sarcasm and denunciation. His de- 
livery is very finished and effective. His 
set speeches are said to be very carefully 
prepared ; he is one of the few speakers 
who use manuscript in such a way that no 
oratorical grace suffers. ‘ 

Personally this militant party leader is 
one of the most popular members of the 
national legislature. Every one in the 
Capitol, from his Senatorial colleagues to 
the little page boys, knows the kindly 
geniality that distinguishes him in all the 
relations of private life. 
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Ur from the South the birds are flying, flying— 
Seeking each his mate. 

Eagerly each to his love is crying, crying— 
Lest he be too late. 


Darling, a heart to thee is flying, flying— 
Seeking its sweet mate; 

Eagerly to its love ’tis crying, crying— 
Say tis not too late! 


Over the earth the winds are sighing, sighing— 
Whispering soft and low ; 

Deep in her breast are snowdrops lying, lying— 
Till sunshine bid them blow. 


And fond desires to me are sighing, sighing— 
Whispering soft and low ; 
Deep in my breast my love is lying, lying— 
Till sunshine bid it blow. 
Louisa H. Bruce. 








IN THE NAME OF THE CZAR 


By William Murray Graydon,, 


Author of ‘' Vera Shamarin,” “The House of Orfanoff,” etc. 


XXVII. 


- HERE is rough water below that 
bend in the river,” cried Vassily. 
‘* Don’t you hear it roaring over 
the rocks? We shall be drowned when we 
reach there.” 

‘“‘No; not if we can gain that point of 
land yonder,” declared Pushkin. ‘‘ Look, 
comrades! We are surely going to pass 
close by it. There is just one chance for 
life. Be ready when the time comes.” 

The rocky promontory that Pushkin indi- 
cated was several hundred yards distant, 
and just at the bend of the river. It jutted 
out at least a hundred feet, and the current 
seemed to be sweeping the ice floes di- 
rectly toward it. Below the point lay the 
head of the rapids, and the drift ice could 
be plainly seen plunging down among 
rocks and great waves. 

“‘It is a slender chance,” said Vassily. 
‘*T doubt if the ice will hold together long 
enough.” 

‘It is thick and solid,” replied Pushkin, 
stamping his foot. ‘It won’t go to pieces 
this side of the rapids. A bold leap will 
save us, comrades, provided no cross cur- 
rent sweeps us toward mid river.” 

The situation remained unchanged as 
the next hundred yards slipped away. 
The distance decreased to fifty yards. 
Still no counter current set in ; still the ice 
floe held together in spite of the grinding 
assault on its edges. The fugitives strained 
their eyes toward the promontory. Be- 
yond it were visible the roofs and church 
tower of a village. A little knot of people 
was on the bank, and others were running 
along the water's edge. What mattered 
such things now? It was a question of life 
or speedy death to the imperiled little 
band. 

‘* We shall not touch the point, but we 


shall pass close to it,” muttered Pushkin, . 


‘‘ We may have to make a dash over some 
loose ice. Be ready, comrades. Give me 
the girl,” he added, turning to Alexis. ‘I 
am the strongest.” 

‘* No; I will take her,” interposed Vassily. 
‘« Save yourself, Alexis.” 

Alexis wavered between prudence and 
devotion. Cou'd he consign his loved one 
to the care of another? 

‘‘ Don’t part us, Vassily,” begged Helen. 
‘‘T trust myself to Alexis. If we perish 
we will perish together.” 

She shrank closer to his protecting arm. 
There was no time to say more. Theice cake 
swung on witha dizzy whirl. Now it was 
abreast of the flat shelf of rocks. - Alas! 
There was a six foot gap between—a gap 
filled with swiftly moving drift ice. 

‘“‘Jump, comrades!” yelled Pushkin. 
He made the leap and struck a cake that 
broke in two. He went undcr to the 
knees, but a quick spring took him to the 
rocks and safety. Vassily cleared the 
whole distaace. Alexis landed in the middle 
of the gap, and the treacherous ice plunged 
him and his burden into the water. His 
cry for help was responded to by Pushkin, 
who dashed forward over the loose ice. 
After a brief but desperate struggle all 
three gained the rocks, drenched from head 
to foot. 

As the fugitives clambered along the 
base of the promontory loud shouts were 
heard from the lower side. 

‘“‘I forgot about that village,” exclaimed 
Alexis. ‘‘Here come the people; we 
shall be captured in a moment.” 

‘* Not alive, though,” declared Pushkin. 
‘Our rifles are wet, but we can use them 
for clubs. I have yours, comrade. Take 
it.” He handed the weapon to Alexis. 

‘‘ Hold on,” cried Vassily. ‘‘ I have just 
thought of a plan that may save us. Leave 
everything tome. Your weapons, Alexis, 
quick!” He hastily took possession of 


* This story began in the August, 1893, number of Munsry's Macazine, Back numbers can lk 
had from the publishers or from all news dealers, at ten cents each, 
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them. ‘*No; keep yours, Pushkin,” he 
added. ‘‘Remember, you are all my 
prisoners.” 

An officer and two Cossacks appeared on 
the crest of the ridge, followed by a motley 
throng of peasants. Vassily boldly ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

“Can you give my party a change of 
clothes and something to eat?” he asked. 
«« We made a narrow escape from plunging 
over your rapids. I have three prisoners 
here who escaped from Yeniseisk last night. 
Doubtless you heard of the mutiny and the 
fire ?”* 

‘** Yes,” replied the officer, ‘‘ and we have 
been watching for the fugitives. There is 

\a heavy price on their heads. You were 
in luck to bag the whole three. But why 
is that fellow armed?” He gazed suspici- 
ously at Pushkin. 

‘He is my assistant,” replied Vassily in 
a careless tone. ‘‘ He fell out with the 
others and betrayed them for sheer re- 
venge. I have promised him a pardon,” 
he added, in a whisper, ‘‘ if he helps me 
get the other two safely to Yeniseisk. The 
rascal relies on my word.” 

‘You are a clever fellow,” said the offi- 
cer, with a grim laugh. ‘‘ How did you 
get so far out of your way ?” 

“Our boat got caught in the ice last 
evening,” explained Vassily, ‘‘and we 
simply had to drift. Where are we now?” 

‘“‘ At the village of Donstadt, nearly fifty 
miles from Yeniseisk. Come, I will sup- 
ply your wants.” 

The unsuspicious officer led Vassily and 
his drenched and shivering companions 
toward the town, surrounded by the in- 
quisitive mob of villagers. 


XXVIII. 


DonsTapT was a straggling settlement 
with a population of several hundred. Its 
military force comprised an officer and ten 
Cossacks, and at the present time half of 
the latter were scouring the up river country 
for fugitives from Yeniseisk. 

Captain Bernoff —for that was his name 
—took Vassily’s party to the village inn, 
where the proprietor and his wife quickly 
provided the drenched ones with dry 
clothes. Then all were seated at a large 
table, spread with tempting food. Captain 
Bernoff looked on from a comfortable seat 
by the fire, and plied Vassily with ques- 
tions, all of which were unhesitatingly an- 
Swered, 

“You had a rough night of it,” he said. 
‘I don’t wonder that you are all hungry.” 
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‘* We are nearly famished,” replied Vas- 
sily, ‘‘and as we have a long ride before us 
we had better make sure of something to 
eat on the way.” 

He began stuffing his pockets with bread 
and meat, and his companions were quick 
to follow his example. 

‘*You want to start for Yeniseisk right 
away, then ?” queried Captain Bernoff. 

“Yes; if we can get a team from our 
worthy friend here,” indicating the pro- 
prietor. 

‘‘There won’t be any trouble,” replied 
the captain. ‘‘ How is it, Ivan ?” 

‘‘T can furnish a tarantas and two 
horses, your honor,” responded the inn- 
keeper. 

‘‘Just the thing,” exclaimed Vassily. 
‘‘Tf the animals are fresh it won’t take us 
long to reach Yeniseisk.” 

‘‘I might spare you three or four Cos- 
sacks,” suggested the captain. ‘‘ Hardly 
more than that. There is still another 
prisoner at large according to the latest 
telegram—a fellow named Daresoff. I am 
hopeful that my men will pick him up.” 

‘* Ah! Is Daresoff not yet caught?” re- 
plied Vassily coolly. ‘‘ He is a desperate 
ruffian. Thanks for your offer of an escort, 
captain, but I don’t anticipate any trouble. 
This trusty fellow can handle the other two 
prisoners.” 

‘* My life shall answer for them,” mut- 
tered Pushkin, with a ferocious scowl. 

‘‘ Well, I hope you will get through 
safely,” said Captain Bernoff. ‘‘ You will 
probably meet friends half way, for I have 
telegraphed the news to Yeniseisk.” 

“It was a wise thing to do,” said Vassily 
calmly, repressing a start of dismay. 
‘‘The news will please the governor. By 
the way, what other towns lie further down 
the river? This partof the country is new 
to me.” 

‘““There isn’t a habitation within two 
hundred miles, except a sprinkling of 
native settlements,” replied the captain. 
‘‘If this fellow Daresoff gets by here his 
chances of escape will be good.” 

‘‘Exactly,” said Vassily. ‘‘The post 
road follows the river, though?” 

‘Yes; for the most part. At times it 
cuts back into the forest.” 

Vassily breathed a sigh of relief. He 
pushed back his chair and rose to his feet. 
He asked the innkeeper for the amount of 
his bill and paid it in silver coins. Then 
he hastily cleaned and dried the weapons 
that belonged to his party, and borrowed 
a quantity of cartridges from Captain 
Bernoff. 
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The innkeeper disappeared, and shortly 
returned to say that the tarantas was 
ready. His buxom wife—a motherly look- 
ing woman—whispered a few words of 
sympathy to Helen, and slipped a cloak 
over her shoulders. 

‘* Well, we had better start,” said Vassily. 
‘“‘Thanks for your hospitality, my good 
people. Come, Pushkin; look after the 
prisoners. I trust we shall meet again, 
Captain Bernoff.” 

‘I hope so,” replied the captain. 
‘‘Shan’t I put these prisoners in irons for 
you before you start? It will take only a 
moment to send to the barracks.” 

Vassily shook hishead. ‘* I won't trouble 
you, captain. 
just now.” 

The tarantas stood waiting in the court- 
yard. It was a long, covered vehicle on 
wheels. The two horses harnessed to the 
shaft were strong, mettlesome animals. 
The gate leading to the post road was 
open and an armed Cossack stood before it, 
keeping back the curious swarm of vil- 
lagers. 

Pushkin helped Helen and Alexis into 
the bed of the vehicle, and seated himself 
beside them onthe straw. Vassily mount- 
ed the front seat with the driver—a stupid 
looking peasant. The latter drove half 
way through the gate, and then suddenly 
checked the horses in obedience to a signal 
from the Cossack sentry. Another Cossack 
was running toward the spot with a blue 
envelope in his hand. Captain Bernoff 
took it from the fellow and tore it open. 

‘‘A telegram from Yeniseisk, Lieutenant 
Armfeldt,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ A detachment 
of Cossacks has been ordered here from 
Ragna to help you escort the prisoners. 
You are to remain until they arrive.” 

Vassily bit his lip and a hard glitter 
shone in his eyes. ‘‘ Where is Ragna?” 
he asked, calmly. 

‘‘Only four miles up the river,” replied 
Captain Bernoff. ‘It lies back from the 
shore, so that you could not have seen it. 
The Cossacks may be here atany moment, 
for their telegram was probably received 
before this one was sent.” 

Vassily glanced anxiously at the upper 
stretch of road that was visible for a 
quarter of a mile beyond the village street ; 
then he glanced down the river and saw 
the empty post road and its line of tele- 
graph poles vanish in a heavy forest. 


Every moment is precious 


While he hesitated a commotion was. 


heard and a knot of villagers hurried up to 
the gate. In, the midst of them was a 
burly fellow clad from head to foot in un- 
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tanned skins. What little of his face could 
be seen was of arusty brown color, and 
was thickly crusted with dirt. He was 
plainly a typical specimen of the native 
Samoyedes. 

He looked with stupid anger at the 
tarantas, and then approached Captain 
Bernoff, bowing obsequiously. 

‘‘ Your honor,” he mumbled in bad Rus- 
sian, as he pointed to the tarantas, ‘‘ these 
people are convicts from Yeniseisk—all of 
them. They stole my boat last night, and 
I took another and followed them down 
the river. I landed above the village just 
now in spite of the ice, and learned that 
the fugitives were here. Do not let them 
depart. They have no intention of going 
to Yeniseisk. There is a reward on their 
heads, and I claim my share of it, your 
honor.” 

There was a brief pause. Captain Bern- 
off glanced half incredulously, half suspici- 
ously, at the tarantas. The Samoyede 
moved up beside the Cossack who was 
standing at the horses’ heads. 

‘‘The Cossacks! The Cossacks!” sud- 
denly cried the villagers. ‘‘Here they 
come.” 

Vassily looked up the river road and saw 
a troop of horsemen gallop in pairs around 
the bend. 

“Yes; it is the detachment from 
Ragna,” exclaimed Captain Bernoff. 
‘‘ This fellow’s story will soon be proved 
true or false. Get down, Lieutenant Arm- 
feldt.” 

His voice was hard and suspicious. 

Vassily glanced at the approaching Cos- 
sacks and then turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. He snatched the lines and whip and 
dealt the amazed driver a blow that knocked 
him off the seat and over the wheel. ‘The 
next instant the lash came furiously down 
on the horses’ flanks. The maddened ani- 
mals tore forward, pitching the Cossack 
who tried to seize them head over heels in 
the mud, and scattering the villagers to 
right and left like frightened sheep. As 
thé vehicle rattled out of the gate and 
down the river road Vassily leaned back 
and waved his disengaged hand at the 
baffled Samoyede. 

‘I know you in spite of your disguise,” 
he shouted in a ringing voice. ‘‘ Bernoff, 
seize that fellow. He is Paul Daresoff!” 

The tarantas sped on at furious speed as 
Vassily instantly plied the whip. Glancing 
through the rear end the fugitives saw the 
Samoyede—who was indeed Daresoff— 
struggling to resist capture. His powerful 
arms battered Captain Bernoff and the two 
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Cossacks out of the way, and he shot like a 
tiger through the mob of villagers. With 
the speed of an antelope he dashed down 
the road after the tarantas, flinging off his 
cumbersome skin garmentsasheran. He 
was soon far ahead of his pursuers. Then 
he climbed the rocky bank to the right of 
the road and disappeared in the dense 
forest. 

‘‘T could have shot the ruffian had he 
been a little nearer,” growled Pushkin, 
who was leaning from the rear of the 
vehicle. 

‘‘Too late now,” cried Vassily. ‘‘ He is 
free once more. Beready with your rifles, 
and keep Helen out of danger. We have 
nothing to fear infront. For two hundred 
miles the country is deserted.” 

‘‘ We'll take good care of the rear,” re- 
plied Alexis. ‘‘ Don’t spare the whip, 
Vassily. Ah! here they come.” 

The troop of Cossacks—a dozen in 
number—had just spurred away from the 
post house, after stopping briefly to confer 
with Captain Bernoff. They were not 
much more than a quarter of a mile behind 
the tarantas, and doubtless expected to 
overtake it without much effort. When 
they reached the spot where Daresoff had 
taken to the forest three dismounted and 
climbed the bank on foot. The other nine 
galloped ahead, and by relentless spurring 
they soon gained on the fugitives. 

Vassily had his hands full to keep the 
vehicle in the rough and narrow road. 
His companions made a barricade of 
straw and rugs at the rear end, and 
placed Helen behind it. Then they 
crouched low and waited. Their repeating 
rifles were in their hands; the pistols lay 
beside them. 

‘We must try long range,” muttered 
Pushkin, He fired at the group of horse- 
men and missed. Alexis pulled trigger 
with no better result. Then both fired to- 
gether, and a Cossack was seen to pitch 
out of his saddle. A storm of bullets rat- 
tled over the tarantas and the Cossacks 
thundered on with fierce shouts. 

‘“* Now, comrade!” cried Pushkin. Crack! 
Crack! Another Cossack rolled to the 
ground. Only seven remained. They slack- 
ened speed a little, dismayed by such a 
deadly reception. 

The tarantas now plunged into a wind- 
ing forest road, and for ten minutes the 
pursuers were entirely lost to sight. Then 
the forest fell behind, and in front ap- 
peared a straight and narrow path, barely 
wide enough for a single vehicle. On one 
side rose a steep wooded bluff; on the 
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other a slope of open rocks fell thirty feet 
to the river, which was now so clogged 
with drift ice that its waters scarcely 
seemed to move. 

The spirited horses galloped on without 
a trace of weariness; the vehicle followed, 
without a foot to spare on either side of 
the road. Swift driving was dangerous, 
but it was either that or certain capture. 
Now the Cossacks burst out of the forest 
ata distance of several hundred feet. They 
fired a volley of futile shots, then ventured 
a little nearer. 

Pushkin’s rifle cracked twice. The sec- 
ond time a horse fell. The trooper disen- 
gaged himself from saddle and stirrups, 
and followed his companions on foot. 

Six mounted Cossacks were now left, but 
they seemed in no hurry to end the chase ; 
either they had a wholesome fear of the 
fugitives,or else they were waiting for some- 
thing to take place that could be foreseen 
only by themselves. Their coolness was ex- 
asperating, especially since they now took 
good care to keep out of rifle range. 

As the tarantas came within twenty feet 
of another belt of forest it lost the right 
fore wheel and lurched heavily against the 
cliff. Vassily was pitched out on his head 
and shoulders, but happily not injured. 
He sprang to his feet and caught the 
horses before they could break away. 
Pushkin ran to his assistance, and Alexis 
crawled out of the vehicle with Helen in 
his arms. 

The Cossacks spurred forward on a gal- 
lop, but when Pushkin sent two bullets 
flying among them they halted and put 
their heads together in serious consultation. 

“If they make a bold dash it will be all 
up with us,” said Vassily, as he cut the 
traces and led the horses a few feet down 
the road. ‘‘ We had better mount bareback 
and ride away while we have the chance.” 

‘First we'll make a .barricade,” replied 
Pushkin, ‘‘and I'll warrant the Cossacks 
won't cross it ina hurry. They can’t ride 
over yonder cliff, nor can they pass by the 
river side, unless they crawl over those 
slippery rocks on foot.” 

Alexis helped him to push the tarantas 
directly across the road, which was so nar- 
row that one end of the vehicle projected a 
foot over the lower cliff. 

‘That won't interfere with the Cossacks 
long,” said Vassily. 

‘« Wait and see,” replied Pushkin signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ Have you a match, comrade?” 

‘“‘Ah! I begin to understand it,” ex- 
claimed Vassily, taking a match from ‘his 
pocket. ‘' You are a clever fellow.” 
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‘* We are all sharp witted today,” replied 
Pushkin meaningly. ‘*‘ Mount, comrades, 
so that you will be ready.” 

Vassily at once assisted Alexis and 
Helen to climb upon the back of one of 
the horses, and mounted the other himself, 
The tarantas was full of straw, and Push- 
kin fired this in two places. As the thick, 
yellow smoke circled up, and the flames 
took hold of the woodwork of the vehicle, 
the Cossacks dashed forward with loud 
cries. Pushkin fired two shots at them, 
and then sprang up behind Vassily. 

‘‘Go,” he shouted. ‘‘ We are sure of a 
good start, for the Cossacks can’t pass 
until the fire has burnt itself out—unless 
they choose to crawl around on foot.” 

The fugitives heard a shower of bullets 
whistle overhead as they galloped down 
the road. They entered the forest and 
clattered silently on between dense ever- 
green timber. There was half a mile of 
this, and then the road dipped and came 
out into the open. 

Vassily pulled up his horse on the very 
brink of a tawny yellow flood. ‘‘God help 
us!” he cried. ‘‘ We are lost. Death in 
front and the Cossacks behind.” 

The situation was as he said, and there 
seemed no escape for the hapless fugitives. 
A quarter of a mile down the river wasa 


great blockade of ice. The cakes had piled 
themselves into a dam thirty feet high, 


stretching from shore to shore. The back 
water hadoverflowed theroad, and therewas 
nothing to show that it existed save a steep 
and unscalable bluff on one side and on the 
other a scanty fringe of timber and bushes 
that prevented the inroads of the sluggish 
field of drift ice farther out. Between the 
two was a heaving surface of yellow water. 

‘‘There is only one chance,” cried Push- 
kin. ‘‘ We must reach the ice bridge and 
cross to the left shore. The horses will 
have to swim if the water is too deep to 
wade. It is perilous, comrades, but what 
else can we do? ‘The Cossacks may be 
close behind us on foot. Choose quickly.” 

Vassily urged his horse into the water. 
Alexis followed, holding Helen tightly in 
front of him. The water gradually deep- 
ened until it came to the horses’ bellies. 
They went nobly forward along the base of 
the cliff, half swimming, half wading. They 
finally reached a shallow place near the 
commencement of the ice bridge, which was 
jammed tightly against the bluff. 

Here the riders dismounted and aban- 
doned the horses. They waded knee deep 
through the icy water, Alexis holding 
Helen high in his arms. Just as they gained 
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the firm ice the Cossacks appeared on foot 
at the end of the road and opened a lively 
rifle fire. The fugitives climbed rapidly 
over the crest of the gorge and down on 
the other side, where no stray bullets could 
reach them. ‘Then they started across the 
natural bridge, which groaned and cracked 
in a most alarming manner, 

Owing to the confused and tangled for- 
mation of the slippery cakes it required 
nearly an hour to make the journey of 
three quarters of a mile. They had only 
just climbed safely upon a sloping bank of 
fir trees when the gorge parted with a 
tremendous crash, and the mountain of ice 
ground sullenly down stream with the 
current. 

But the fugitives were safe on the left 
bank of the river, cut off from all pursuit. 
Far across the heaving white flood they 
could see the baffled Cossacks standing, 
like tiny black specks, on the edge of the 
green forest. Paul Daresoff, too, had been 
left on the other shore. 


XXIX. 


AFTER leaving his friends, Cranbrook 
saw nothing of the Cossacks. When he 
reached Yeniseisk, the prison was a heap 
of smoldering ruins, and in the embers 
lay the bones of Ladislas Werder and his 
guards. Most of the prisoners had been 
retaken, and were now confined tempor- 
arily in the barracks, though not a few 
had perished by bullet and saber. 

Cranbrook hunted up Vivian and the 
detective, and communicated his expe- 
rience. They had along consultation, and 
it was nearly morning when they finally 
went to bed. 

It was out of the question for the Czarina 
to start on the following day ; the ice had 
broken on many of the Yenisei’s upper 
tributaries, and there was no prospect of 
the river being free and navigable for some 
time to come. 

Late that afternoon startling telegraphic 
news arrived from Donstadt. All Yeniseisk 
was soon informed of what had happéned 
at the little village down the river—of 
Daresoff's discovery and escape, of Lieu- 
tenant Armfeldt’s treachery, and of the 
daring flight of the fugitives across the 
ice gorge. Until late that night the wires 
were kept hot as instructions were flashed 
to post after post along the fifteen hundred 
mile stretch from Yeniseisk to the sea. 


-Every means that police and military offi- 


cials could suggest was put into execution. 
After suppet Cranbrook and Vivian left 
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Labin Kossovitch’s house to seek and con- 
sult with Valadon. They were arrested 
before they had gone two blocks, and were 
at once locked up in separate cells of the 
police station. There they remained in 
close confinement for six days. They had 
one brief visit from Inspector Nasimoff, 
who informed them that they were sus- 
pected of instigating the riot at the prison 
and of assisting in the escape of the 
fugitives. 

At the close of the week they were 
liberated without a word of examination 
or apology—no doubt for lack of evidence 
by which they could beheld longer. They 
returned to their lodgings and found the 
merchant in a terribly frightened condition. 
His house had been twice searched by the 
police, but happily they had overlooked a 
large quantity of arms and ammunition, 
which Cranbrook and Vivian had pur- 
chased from time to time, and had care- 
fully concealed in the cellar. The two 
prisoners’ effects had been thoroughly ran- 
sacked, but nothing was missing. 

Labin Kossovitch gave them a note 
which proved to be from Valadon and to 
contain surprising news. It was dated 


three days previously. The detective wrote 
briefly that he had been ordered back to 


Russia under threat of arrest by Inspector 
Nasimoff. He implored his friends to start 
down the river as soon as they were liber- 
ated from prison, and hoped that they 
would pick up the fugitives and safely 
escape from Siberia. 

It was a hasty message, and it testified 
to the Frenchman’s devotion that he should 
have dared to write it at all in view of the 
risk of its falling into the hands of the 
police and thus causing his own ruin. 

It was nine o’clock at night when Cran- 
brook and Vivian read the letter, and they 
decided to start at once, if possible. They 
learned from Kossovitch that no trace had 
been seen of any of the fugitives, and that 
the Yenisei was now comparatively free of 
drift ice. 

They had good reason to believe that 
spies were watching the front of the house, 
so they packed their belongings and hur- 
ried off by the rear yard. A short tramp 
through a lonely and squalid part of the 
town brought them tothe river shore, close 
to the spot where the Czarina lay in dock. 
They expected to find Sagan and Malkoff 
sleeping on board, according to the con- 
tract made with the trusty fellows ten days 
before, when they had hired them for the 
trip and stocked the steamer with provi- 
sions and fuel. 
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As they came in sight of the Czarina’s 
smokestack a tall, bearded man advanced 
out of the gloom to meet them, It was 
Sagan himself. 

‘‘ Becareful, your honors,” he whispered. 
‘‘T heard your steps on the pebbles and 
came to warn you. There is a Cossack on 
board the steamer. He has been there 
ever since the vessel was searched by the 
police five days ago.” 

‘“Curse the fellow,” muttered Cran- 
brook. ‘* What is he doing now ?” 

‘“‘Smoking on the deck with Malkoff, 
your honor.” 

‘‘ Well, he must be overpowered without 
noise. We want to start down the river at 
once. Do you understand, my good fel- 
low?” 

‘‘It can be done.” replied Sagan, ‘ but 
—but Malkoff and I shall never be able to 
return to Yeniseisk again.” 

‘‘ And are you anxious to return?” ques- 
tioned Cranbrook. ‘‘ You are unmarried, 
and have no families. Stick by us tothe end. 
We will take you away from Siberia—to a 
land where men are free and equal. You 
shall have a sum of money that will make 
you independent for life. Choose quickly.” 

‘‘T accept, your honor,” replied Sagan, 
after a brief pause, ‘‘ and my comrade will 
surely do the same. We will overpower 
this pig of a Cossack. Stay here until you 
hear a whistle; then come.” 

He slipped away in the gloom. Cran- 
brook and Vivian crept behind a pile of 
lumber and waited in silence. In less than 
five minutes they heard the welcome 
whistle and hurried forward. The Cos- 
sack lay on the steamer’s deck with closed 
eyes and pallid face. A dirty rag was 
thrust into his mouth, and his arms and 
legs were bound with ropes. 

‘““You haven't killed him?” exclaimed 
Cranbrook. 

‘‘No, your honor,” replied Malkoff. 
‘‘ We merely dealt him a blow on his ugly 
skull. The pig will soon recover.” 

‘““You must put him out of the road,” 
said Vivian. ‘‘ We don’t want to take him 
along.” 

‘Yonder is the place for him,” said Mal- 
koff. ‘*‘ Come, comrade.” 

They carried the unconscious soldier off 
the deck and pitched him into a boat that 
lay a few yards up the shore. 

‘‘ The affair was well and neatly done,” 
said Cranbrook. ‘‘ The coast is clear now.” 

He glanced up and down the deserted 
shore, and then looked out on the swirling, 
yellow bosom of the river, where a sprink- 
ling of drift ice was still visible. 
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“It is a favorable time to start,” he 
added, ‘‘but first we must get our rifles 
and ammunition on board. It is a good 
thing we left them in the cellar until the 
last moment. Sagan, you can go with us. 
Let your comrade have everything in 
readiness to fire up, and cut the steamer 
loose from the dock. But don’t apply the 
match. We had better drift down stream 
with the current until the town is far be- 
hind.” 

‘‘Yes; for the escaping steam and the 
thumping of the engine would soon give 
the alarm,” muttered Malkoff. ‘I will 
obey instructions, your honor. If any 
police spies come lurking around they will 
fare badly.” He patted the Cossack’s rifle, 
which he had appropriated. 

Cranbrook and Vivian hurried back to 
the merchant's house with Sagan, and 
encountered no one on the way. They ex- 
changed farewells with Labin Kossovitch, 
who was plainly glad to be rid of them. 

‘Lose no time,” he said. ‘* The spy 
who was across the street a little while ago 
has now disappeared. It looks suspicious.” 

Cranbrook was of thesame opinion. He 
led his companions through the deserted 
streets on a rapid trot, in spite of the 
rifles and cartridges with which each was 
heavily burdened. They reached the 
steamer and found all in readiness for the 
start. Wood was piled under the boiler, 
and it lacked only the application of a 
match to set the water boiling. A single 
rope held the steamer fast to the dock, 
and the narrow gap between the two was 
still bridged by the gangplank. 

Vivian ran forward to take a look at the 
drift ice, while Sagan and Malkoff carried 
the weapons to the cabin. Cranbrook fol- 
lowed the latter with a case of ammunition, 
and as he preceded them to the deck he 
was horrified to see Inspector Nasimoff in 
the act of stepping upon the gangplank. 
Close behind him were two armed gen- 
darmes. 

Cranbrook rushed forward from one di- 
rection and Vivian from the other. Their 
attitude was threatening, and the inspector 
paused midway on the plank. 

‘*You seem in haste to be off, gentle- 
men,” he said blandly. *‘ You have been 
out of prison but three hours. I regret that 
I must detain you until my men search the 
steamer.” 

“It is a useless formality,” protested 
Cranbrook, who was striving hard to keep 
cool. ‘The steamer has already been 
searched once.” 

‘And it must be searched again,” 


"yonder. 
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sternly declared the inspector. ‘‘ You must 
submit peaceably, gentlemen, and there 
is an end to it.” ; 

Cranbrook hesitated. He was standing 
on one end of the plank, and did not offer 
to get out of the way. He knew that the 
discovery of the little arsenal in the cabin - 
would be fatal. He was at his wits’ end to 
know what to do. 

Vivian saw that his friend wanted to 
gaintime. ‘ This is an outrage, Inspector 
Nasimoff,” he said sharply. ‘‘I warn you 
that you will get into serious difficulty if 
you persist in such an unwarranted step, 
We are citizens of foreign governments, 
and our passports protect us in this coun- 
try. We have already suffered unjust ar- 
rest and imprisonment at your hands.” 

‘* No government in the world can screen 
you if you break the laws of Russia and 
aid Siberian convicts to escape,” replied 
the inspector. ‘‘I have had enough 
trifling, gentlemen. Unless you move out 
of the way at once and let me on board the 
steamer I shall place you and your crew 
under arrest.” 

A brief pause followed. Cranbrook 
breathed hard, and his eyes had a danger- 
ous glitter. The gendarmes stepped softly 
to the edge of the dock. No one saw Mal- 
koff creep out of the cabin with a rifle un- 
der each arm; no one observed Sagan slip 
around the far side of the vessel with a 
knife in his hand. 

Inspector Nasimoff whipped a revolver 
from his belt and pointed it at Cranbrook. 

‘Stand aside,” he commanded, advanc- 
ing several steps toward the plucky Am- 
erican. 

Just then ashout was heard up the bank. 
The inspector lowered the weapon and 
paused. He turned his head in the direc- 
tion of the sound. 

A stout, pompous looking individual in 
full uniform ran out on the dock. He was 
no less a person than General Matureff, the 
governor of Yeniseisk. Behind him came 
half a dozen Cossacks. He advanced partly 
across the gangplank and seized the in- 
spector’s arm. 

‘*You here, 


Nasimoff?” he panted. 
‘* Bless my soul, but I’ve had a chase of it. 
Where are those rascally foreigners? Ar- 
rest them at once—take possession of the 


steamer. Do you know what they did? I 
had a Cossack watching the vessel, and 
they had the audacity to knock him on the 
head and pitch him into the empty boat 
He twisted free of his ropes and 
ran off to give the alarm. By pure chance 
I met him up in the town as I was going 
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to the club. I picked up these fellows near 
the barracks, and ran like a horse to the 
river. I was desperately afraid the rascals 
would give you the slip.” 

As the governor brought his choleric ut- 
terances to a pause Sagan severed the rope 
at the stern of the vessel, and instantly ex- 
changed his knife for a long iron tipped 
pole that lay within reach. A few seconds 
later the steamer shot swiftly away from 
the dock. Cranbrook felt the first jerk and 
gained the deck by a backward leap. In- 
spector Nasimoff and the governor also felt 
it, but before they could realize what it 
meant or reach a place of safety the gang- 
plank dropped from under their feet and 
both landed in the icy waters below with a 
tremendous splash. 

All were taken by surprise, and for a 
moment there was general stupefaction 
and inaction, while Sagan gave the steamer 
yet another outward movement by prod- 
ding his pole against the dock. Then sev- 
eral of the Cossacks jumped down on the 
beach and waded toward the struggling 
men, who were shouting for help loudly 
enough to be heard half a mile back in the 
town. 

One of the gendarmes aimed his pistol 
at Cranbrook, but before he could pull the 
trigger a ball from Malkoff’s rifle pierced 
his arm and he toppled over on the dock 
with a scream of agony. A tall and 
athletic Cossack, who had more bravery 
than prudence, cleared the gap by a pro- 
digious leap and landed so forcibly on the 
steamer’s deck that he fell on his knees and 
let his rifle slip out of his hands. Cran- 
brook and Vivian pounced upon him to- 
gether, lifted him in the air, and dropped 
him head first into the icy water. 

Then Malkoff quickly handed around 
loaded rifles, which happily were not re- 
quired, for at that moment Sagan ran 
forward from the stern, yelling hoarsely : 
“We're off! We're off! The current has 
caught the bow.” 

A sudden lurch and a smack of icy 
waves proved his statement. The Czarina 
was actually swinging into the fierce cur- 
rent beyond the dock. A flash was seen, 
and a rifle ball whistled close by Cran- 
brook’s ear. 

“ Down!” he cried. 
be over in a moment.” 

All threw themselves flat on the deck, 
and the bullet proof parapet, two feet high, 
protected them from the incessant rifle fire 
of the next five minutes. The fusillade 
finally ceased, and the daring little band 
were overjoyed to find that the steamer 


‘““The danger will 


was wellout in the current and a good 
hundred yards below the dock. 

Already the town was in commotion, 
and the noisy bells were ringing an alarm. 

‘*I hope I may never be in a tighter 
place again,” said Vivian. ‘‘There was 
something ludicrous about it, though. Did 
you see the inspector and his excellency 
grab each other when they took that 
drop?” 

‘‘ [trust they were saved from drowning,” 
replied Cranbrook gravely, ‘‘and I hope 
the gendarme whom Malkoff shot was not 
seriously wounded. Well, it can’t be helped 
now. We owe our safety to these brave 
fellows. But God help us if we are ever 
captured, Vivian!” 

Sagan now ran forward with a jubilant 
face. ‘‘I have started the fires,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘In a few moments we shall 
have a good head of steam.” 

‘* We can’t have it any too soon,” replied 
Cranbrook. ‘‘ We are drifting sideways 
now. What I most fear is that they will 
chase us with some swift craft.” 

‘‘No danger,” declared Sagan. ‘‘ Most 
of the steamers are being repaired, and 
besides, there isn’t one that can touch the 
Czarina for speed.” 

This was in accord with what Cranbrook 
and Vivian had been told when they 
chartered the vessel, and they felt con- 
siderably relieved. A few moments later 
the steady thumping of the engine began 
and the whistle uttered a shrill blast of 
defiance. Malkoff ran to the wheel, and 
presently the broad stern paddles were 
churning the water and the steamer was 
gliding rapidly down mid river. Ina 
short time the lights of the town were out 
of sight. 

During the next few hours a high rate 
of speed was maintained. The ice proved 
no incumbrance whatever. It was rotten 
and slushy, and the Czarina’s ironclad bow 
cut through it like wax. Malkoff stuck to 
the wheel, and Cranbrook and Vivian as- 
sisted Sagan to keep the fire supplied with 
fuel. No coal was to be had, but the 
steamer’s bunkers were stocked with wood. 

‘* We have nothing to fear from behind,” 
said Cranbrook, ‘‘ but how about the towns 
in front?” 

‘‘There is a clumsy steamer at Ragna 
and one at Donstadt,” replied Sagan. 
‘‘From the latter place it is a distance of 
two hundred miles to the next town.” 

And the mouth of the river fifteen 
hundred miles away,” muttered Cranbrook. 
‘‘ By this time the wires have flashed the 
tidings as far as the Kara Sea. Well, we 
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must pull through if we have to fight every 
inch of the way.” 

‘« And we'll do it, too,” asserted Vivian. 
‘The American eagle and the British lion 
will make the Russian bear turn blue, old 
fellow !” 

Fortunately the danger that was antici- 
pated at Ragna and Donstadt was averted 
in avery easy andclevermanner. Several 
hours before dawn a dull, puffing noise 
gave warning that a steamer was coming 
up the river. The Czarina was promptly 
headed for the left bank and driven a few 
yards into the mouth of a creek. Hardly 
had she gained this place of refuge when 
two clumsy side wheel steamers passed by, 
within such a short distance that the 
Cossacks, who thronged the decks, could 
be easily seen. 

The splashing and puffing died away, and 
afew moments later the Czarina backed 
out from the creek and resumed her cruise 
down the river. 

“That was the most idiotic performance 
If{ever saw,” said Cranbrook. ‘Those 
fools will probably steam all the way to 
Yeniseisk before they discover that we have 
dodged by them.” 

‘*T don’t suppose they expected to run 
across us so far down the river,” suggested 
Vivian. ‘‘ That explains their careless- 
ness. We have a clear track ahead now.” 

The Czarina soon passed the town of 
Ragna, and a few moments later Donstadt 
hove in view. There was little to be seen 
at either place, since the steamer hugged 
the opposite shore very closely ; nor was 
its presence discovered, if utter silence was 
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any test. The sun rose an hour afterward, 
and all day long the Czarina forged rapidly 
down the great river, now hemmed in by 
desolate hills and forests. Crew and pas- 
sengers worked and slept alternately, and 
Cranbrook and Vivian were soon as ex- 
pert at the wheel and the fires as the Rus- 
sians themselves. 

Nostop was made that night, for fear of be- 
ing overhauled by the Ragna and Donstadt 
steamers. During the following day the 
Czarina was kept down to a low rate of 
speed. The whistle was frequently blown 
and guns were fired, for according to cal- 
culation it was time to pick up Vassily and 
his party. Nearly a week had elapsed since 
they crossed the ice gorge below Donstadt, 
and the steamer was now at least one hun- 
dred and twenty five miles beyond that 
town. But the day passed without a sign 
from the missing cnes, and Cranbrook de- 
cided to run slowly on through the night. 

‘* We can’t have missed them,” he said, 
‘‘for they would be constantly on the look- 
out for us, and had they heard our signals 
they would have answered with rifle shots. 
They are probably traveling by water, and 
are still far ahead.” 

So the Czarina steamed slowly on 
through the night, rousing the echoes with 
many a rifle crack and shuddering whistle. 

Just as the first glimmer of dawn fell 
aslant the muddy bosom of the Yenisei a 
distant gunshot roused Cranbrook and 
Vivian from a light sleep. When they 
reached the deck the shot was followed 
by another and then another, and hoarse 
cries came floating over the water. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THERE'S joy upon the beach today ; 
And though the sky is dull and gray, 
And northern winds are keen, 
The fishermen have gathered there, 
And women, with expectant air, 
To haul the village seine. 


Hark ! 


From the foreman comes a sign, 


And ‘' Heave, ye ho/” rollsdown the line, 
As every back is bent ; 

E’en from the children round about, 

A joyous and responsive shout 
Of ** Heave, ye ho/” is sent. 


Frank H. Sweet. 





IN THE FIFTH FLAT. 


By Anna Leach. 


T was away up town on that extension 
of Ninth Avenue which scorns its 
humble beginnings as it gets more pros- 
perous, and with the true Philistine spirit 
changes its name to that of the discoverer 
of America. There were two great apart- 
ment houses opposite each other, with 
the constant roar and jerk of the elevated 
road lying between. Workmen had been 
coming and going upon a third tall white 
building on an opposite corner, with an 
empty lot lying adjacent, and boys of his 
own age had heen playing in there, play- 
ing all Sorts vi tantalizing games, ever 
since Wilbur Clint had moved into the 
fifth flat. 

He used to stand at the window in his 
nightgown and look at them. He wore 
his nightgown half the day sometimes, 
because it seemed so senseless to dress 
himself when he could not go out. His 
mama gave him his bath and tucked him 
into bed at night, and then in the morn- 
ing, long before he was up, she took the 
elevated and went away down town to a 
magazine office where she read stories 
which other people wrote, and patiently 
sealed them up again and sent them back 
to the writers. 

Sometimes her heart used to ache at 
the old fashioned, provincial views of life 
which so many of the stories showed. 
When Wilbur’s mama, sitting there at her 
desk, in her neat black gown, hesitated 
over a page of spidery writing and smiled 
a little at the corners of her mouth, it was 
a certain sign that she had found another 
love story, told in the good old way, 
where cruel fate had at last allowed the 
lovers to fly into each other’s arms, and 
they made their exit amid a shower of 
rice to the tune of wedding bells, their 
sorrows ended forever. 

“I do wonder,” she said to herself as 
her pen hung over the author's address 
she was putting upon one of these manu- 
scripts one day, “ how a ‘ Mrs.’ ever came 


to write such a story as that. Well! well! 
May be her husband died on their honey- 
moon, poor thing !” 

One day the editor of the magazine, 
who was a very busy man indeed, came 
into the tiny little room where his reader 
sat, and fumbled over some of the thick 
packages which were piled all about. 

“ Mrs. Clint,” he said, “are all the story 
writers getting cynical? What is the 
matter? It seems to me we haven't had 
a really cheerful tale for six months.” 

Mrs. Clint used to think a great deal 
about her little boy as she went up and 
down on the elevated, and as she sat by 
the lamp and darned his little stockings 
at night, or lay with his curly little head 
upon her arm. She looked at him anxious- 
ly to see if he were getting pale with the 
confinement. She knew that it was all 
wrong, but she knew no other way. A 
little lad of five could not be allowed out 
on the street by himself. 

Sometimes she too saw the boys playing 
on the vacant lot where the builders piled 
their waste, They used to take an old 
tin pail and build a fire in it, and swing it 
in a blazing circle about them ; and then 
Mrs. Clint would shudder all over, and 
make Wilbur promise that he would never 
go out alone. 

The flat was a little more expensive 
than Mrs. Clint could rightly afford, but 
she had taken it because the janitor’s 
wife was an old acquaintance, an old ser- 
vant in the boarding house where Mrs. 
Clint had lived when she had first come 
to New York, a fresh country girl with an 
ambition to write for the magazines. 
She had had a number of stories accepted, 
had done all sorts of work for syndicates 
and newspapers, and had gone to the 
theater with nice, ambitious young news- 
paper men, who threw work in her way, 
and told her stories of prominent people 
and their humble beginnings. And then 
finally she had married one of the most 
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ambitious of them, and had gone to Paris 
with him for a year, and had been de- 
lightfully happy. 

They had gone to all the places where 
artists and writers had discovered the 
unusual and the picturesque. They had 
had a little apartment up under the roof 
with a wide, wide window looking out 
over all Paris; and there had been 
azaleas in pots on the sill, and gay 
cushions on the couch beneath, and young 
Mrs. Clint had wondered if there were 
ever two people in all this world so happy. 

It was here that Wilbur had been born, 
and two months later they were called 
back to America by the paper Clint 
worked for. A Presidential campaign 
was just coming on, and a worker like 
Clint was needed. It was summer, hot, 
close summer, and Clint took his wife 
and baby down on Long Island to a little 
town “swept by ocean breezes,’ as the 
pulsing electric letters at Madison Square 
announced. He came down every night 
when he could, but there were a great 
many things to keep him in town, and he 
had to make a great many journeys about 
the country to hear what party leaders 
had to say about it. 

After the close companionship of this 
last year, Mrs. Clint missed her husband 
terribly. She was a little nervous and 
impatient, and sometimes she said so. 
The hot weather and the constant strain 
had worn Clint’s own nerves to rags. 
And he had never known how to be 
soothing. He only sat by the open win- 
dow, in his shirt sleeves, and smoked a 
cigar and looked at the sea, until Mrs. 
Clint told him that cigar smoke would 
kill the baby. Then he went down stairs 
and looked at the sea from the bow of a 
beached dory. His wife began to ask why 
she couldn’t go about with him as she 
used to do. 

“Two people can go anywhere,” Clint 
said, “‘ but two people and a baby can go 
about nowhere.” 

And then she told him that she always 
knew he was staying away because the 
baby bored him. Oh, it had all beena 
midsummer madness, born of heat and 
mosquitoes -and the electricity of a 
Presidential election year! 


Once she left the baby with its nurse, - 


and went up to town to hear a great 
speaker. Clint had been obliged to ieave 
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her, and she had waited for him until 
four o’clock in the morning; and then 
when he came in, his step was not steady, 
He had been all night at a banquet. She 
had never said a word, but she had lain 
with the sheet up to her eyes and seen 
him bind an icy towel about his head and 
sit down to write with a strong cigar in 
his teeth, 

After that she was silent, but she was 
frightened. The next great speech he did 
not send for her, but she went up in the 
morning, determined to go with him that 
night, and bring him back home with her 
if she could. She did not find him at the 
office, and she went into a restaurant to 
lunch, feeling warm and out of sorts. She 
was trying to be economical, these days, 
saving money for little Wilbur. No one 
knew better than she how precarious a 
livelihood is newspaper work. 

And there, sitting opposite her, farther 
down the room, was Clint, cool and im- 
maculately fresh and gay, lunching with 
Miss Richardson, who did the snappy 
articles upon the moving world for the 
Day. Miss Richardson was drinking 
champagne. 

Well, of course it was silly, but Mrs. 
Clint walked out without recognizing 
them, and went down to Long Island and 
dismissed her nurse and packed her be- 
longings, and came up to town without 
leaving an address behind her. She had 
gone to Mr. Dash, the editor of Tomorrow, 
and he had taken her on, because she was 
in trouble, and because he had prophesied 
a brilliant future for her in the old days. 
But these prophets generally leave out of 
consideration the fact that a woman is, 
after all,a woman. The brilliant career 
had been turned aside, and there seemed to 
be some difficulty about getting it into the 
right track again. Instead of trying to 
make clever stories, Mrs. Clint read and 
smiled over and edited and returned other 
people's stories. 

It was not long before Clint found her. 
She refused to see him, and then he wrote 
her a letter, and said that he had opened 
an account in the Jefferson Square Bank in 
her name, and that he should deposit 
fifty dollars a week there for her. His 
income varied. Sometimes that was 
about as much as he made, Mrs. Clint 
knew. She never answered the letter, 
and he let her alone. 
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She never touched a penny of the 
money, but let it accumulate for Wilbur. 
There was nearly ten thousand dollars in 
the bank, and although she vowed she 
would never touch it, it was pleasant to 
know that it was there in case of emer- 
gency—for Wilbur. And then, in the 
awful summer, the bank failed and the 
money was gone. She went down to see 
about it, and she found that there had 
been nothing deposited to her credit for 
several weeks. An extra tightness came 
about her heart. She had been nursing 
her obstinacy for almost five years, but 
never, never feeling alone. It always 
seemed to her that Clint was only waiting 
for a word. Of course she would never 
speak it; it was his place to come back. 
Noone ever spoke to her ofhim. She had 
avoided all of her old friends. They had 
been few, and she had made no new ones. 
She and her boy lived alone. When she 


could let her nurse go, she had taken this 
little apartment where Margaret was jani- 
tress, and would look after the boy now. 
and then. 
school. 
Think and plan as she might, these 


Next year he would go to 


last months had made a terrible change 
in Mrs. Clint. She pretended to herself 
that it was because Wilbur’s money was 
lost, but deep in her heart she knew that 
it was the realization that at last her 
husband had deserted them. She called 
it “deserting” them now. She asked 
somebody casually, one day, what had be- 
come of Maude Richardson, and was told 
that she had gone abroad ; and then she 
saw an allusion in the Day which told her 
that Clint was again in Paris. It was 
after this that Mr. Dash came in and 
made his inquiry as to the growing cyni- 
cism of story writers. 

Wilbur was looking longingly out of the 
window. Spring was setting in early this 
year, and the sound of the boys playing 
came clearly through the air. He felt 
lonely and restless. He looked all about 
him. Across the street there was a win- 
dow exactly upon a level with his own. 
Framed by it, looking out as longingly as 
he, and also dressed in white, but evi- 
dently because he was an invalid, sat 
a gentleman in a chair. He must have 
just come there, because Wilbur had never 
noticed him before. 

The child saw that he was observed, 
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and with the friendliness which was natural 
to his lonely little heart, he showed his 
teeth in a smile and waved his hand. 
The gentleman smiled back, and, lifting 
an orange from somewhere, held it up and 
beckoned for Wilbur to come over. The 
boy shook his head, and then ran back. 
He hurried into his clothes, and tore at 
the tangles in his hair. Margaret might 
let him go. 

‘He's such a nice gentleman, Margaret, 
please,” he said. “ I think it’s my duty to 
cheer him up. He’s ill.” 

“Let me have a look at ’im,” the Irish- 
woman returned, taking her hands out of 
the suds. 

She peered from behind the dotted 
muslin curtains of the fifth flat at the 
haggard, wistful face, and gave an Irish 
blessing upon all “ sowls.” 

“ Ye’re not goin’ to call upon the gran’ 
gintleman with no buttons fastened on 
yer shoes, says I. _ It’s the good little 
pants and the fine new shoes will ye wear 
to honor him in,” she said excitedly. 

“Will mama care?” the little voice 
asked wistfully. 

“T’m thinkin’ she will an’ she won't,” 
the Irishwoman muttered to herself. Her 
big red hands were nervous, but she 
moved them briskly, and soon had the 
boy dressed in the dainty little garments 
in which his mother loved to make him 
beautiful. Then she took him across the 
street, and made an inquiry or two of the 
boy in the hall of the opposite house. 

“ He’s been sick a good while, but he’s 
gittin’ better. He’s been into some 0’ 
them countries where they’ve been fightin’ 
wild niggers, an’ it jest about killed him. 
He’s settin’ up now. Did he call the kid 
over? Allright. I'll take him up.” 

Wilbur took his hand trustingly, and 
followed him into the elevator. They had 
no elevator in their house. Margaret 
followed too. She stood inside the car 
and heard the door open and shut. Her 
hands were clasped. Then she went 
home. 

At dinner time a wild looking young 
woman burst into her kitchen. 

“Where is my baby?” Mrs. Clint 
asked, looking about. 

“Willy? ‘Well now, it’s beggin’ your 
pardon, miss, but some elegant people 
who lives acrost the avenoo, in the fift’ 
flat up, has enticed the child over to ’em, 
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an’ I took him over meself. I’d go after 
‘im this minute, miss, but it’s my ole man’s 
supper would burn.” 

“T’ll go. What are their names? You 
‘must never, #ever do such a thing again!” 

Mrs. Clint hurried across the street, 
divided between anger and good feeling 
toward these people who had taken a 
fancy to her boy. She didn’t stop to 
look at names. She walked into the 
elevator and asked to be taken to the 
fifth floor. She knew there was only one 
flat whose entrance was here. 


TO HIS AFFIANCED. 


Inside she heard voices, her boy’s 
voice. She rang the bell, and there was 
the sound of his little feet running 
eagerly across the floor. He was so fond 
of opening the door for their own in- 
frequent visitors that he was doing it for 
these people. 

The door was flung open, and in the 
light of an open fire she saw, past the 
child, a pale, sick, wistful face that she 
knew. 

“ Mary,” he said, “won't you let Wilbur 
bring you in?” 


TO HIS AFFIANCED. 


SHOULD you fail me, oh dear heart ! 

What were then life’s pleasance to me? 
Smile, with hope my pulses start ; 

Frown, my love, and you undo me. 
Let all good of earth be mine, 

What would gold and fame avail me? 
Nectar would be dregs of wine, 

Should you fail me ! 


Should you fail me, oh dear heart ! 

Cursed would be the years I knew you: 
Cursed the days from you apart, 

When in dreams I came to woo you. 
I should sorrow and repine, 

Though men as their chief might hail me ; 


Ah! 


The sun would cease to shine 


Should you fail me ! 


Should you fail me ? 


No, dear heart! 


God and fate together drew us. 
We'll be true through smile and smart 
While the life blood courses through us. 
Though our day to dark decline, 
Doubts of you will ne’er assail me; 
Love to lust will sell its shrine 
Ere you fail me! 


Edward W. Barnard. 





DERRINGFORTH.* 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “A Tragedy of Errors,” ‘On the Field of Honor,” etc. 


LVII. 


AD Burton Edwards taken any other 
train than thatone which bore him 
from New York on that cold winter 

morning, he might have been back in the 
metropolis again at the end of a few weeks, 
and once more pursuing Marion with that 
same passionate love that burned as a 
mighty volcano within him. The fact that 
he had left her at a moment when he had 
suddenly become disheartened, did not 
signify that he might not as suddenly dis- 
cover that he had acted rashly. In fact. 
he had scarcely passed beyond the Harlem 
when this suspicion began to take shape 
within his brain, and as he skirted the 
Hudson, flying at a mad speed towards 
Albany, the feeling developed into one of 
actual regret. Something whispered into 
his ear: ‘It is not yet too late,” and his 
face brightened. ‘‘ But my trunks,” he ex- 
claimed, and his brow became perplexed. 

The porter just then passed by. Edwards 
called to him, and handing him half a 
dollar sent him hurriedly to the baggage 
car in search of information. 

‘* They may have gone on the first sec- 
tion,” Edwards reflected dubiously. ‘I 
couldn't go back to New York without 
them. It would be awkward enough, any 
way. I wish I hadn’t written those notes. 
My friends will imagine me on my way to 
San Francisco. Well, so I am—ticketed 
through. I wish I hadn’t been such an 
idiot. Why hasn’t Derringforth married 
Marion, if he loves herso much? Perhaps 
he loves the other girl. A fellow ought not 
tosay die, any way. I was a blamed ass. 
I'm not afraid of the Englishman, but why 
in thunder he always turns up in my way 
isa mystery. He haunts me.” 

The porter pushed through the doorway, 
and swung along the aisle. Edwards looked 
up eagerly into the black face. 


‘*Gone on the first section, sir, and I 
s’pect you kayn’t stop ’em now, leastwise 
not before Syracuse.” 

Edwards’ countenance fell. He raved 
alittle mentally. What shouldhedo? Be- 
tween swearing at himself and cursing 
Devonshire, he kept on asking himself 
this question until Albany was reached. 
By this time he was well befogged with 
irresolution. He was upon the point of 
leaving the car, thinking he would tele- 
graph to Syracuse to have his trunks re- 
moved from the advance section. 

He stood up and looked out of the 
window. Then he reached for his um- 
brella. There was nothing but indecision 
in that reach, 

Just then a young woman came into the 
car, accompanied by her father and mother. 
Edwards saw her#and hesitated. As she 
walked up the aisle towards him her eyes 
met his. Somehow or other the umbrella 
was back in its place in another instant, 
and with a flush of confusion he sat down, 
wondering if she had noticed his sudden 
change of mind, and realized the cause. 

The engine gave a shrill, sharp whistle 
and sent up a few mighty puffs. The 
wheels began to turn and the train shot 
forward towards the great West, bearing 
Edwards every minute farther and farther 
away from the metropolis and Marion. 
But perhaps this thought did not occur to 
him just at this time. The young woman, 
whose beauty had swerved him from his 
vacillation, was settling herself, as if for a 
long journey, in the section directly op- 
posite his. 

““The gods are with me for once,” he 
said to himself, scarcely able to restrain a 
smile. The sluggish beat of his heart was 
quickened, and there came into his face a 
look of delight that was seen from the 
corners of a pair of mischievous eyes 
across the aisle. 


*This story began in the March, 1893, number of MuNSEY’s Magazine. Back numbers can be 
had from the publishers or from any news dealer, at ten cents each. 
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‘‘I wonder who she is?” thought Ed- 
wards. 

‘I wonder who he is?” thought the 
young woman. 

‘By Jove, she is sweet!” exclaimed 
Edwards in a burst of enthusiasm. 

‘*Isn’t he handsome !” she said, her ad- 
miration already astir. 

“This is luck! I’m playing to a great 
house,” reflected Edwards. 

‘* How strange that he should be directly 
opposite me!” continued his vis-a-vis, 
‘and what a picturesque fellow he is.” 

‘She dresses mighty well and has a 
figure worth dressing—willowy. I verily 
believe I could span her waist with my 
hands—Jove, what coloring and what 
eyes!” 

‘‘I wonder if he is going West too— 
looks just like a Western boy—jolly, I’m 
sure.” 

‘‘ If only she were bound for California ! 
But no, that would be a royal flush, and a 
fellow hardly strikes them once in a life- 
time.” 

‘« Perhaps this may not be such a stupid 
journey after all.” 

‘‘T wonder if I shall meet her! Devil- 
ish exasperating to be so close to a girl 
and be debarred by conventionality from 
speaking to her. Civilization has its weak 
spots.” 

‘‘ But then we might,travel side by side, 
I suppose, for three thousand miles,” con- 
tinued mademoiselle, ‘‘and get no nearer to 
each other. How absurd it is !” 

‘*There must be some way for me to 
bring this about without making a break,” 
wenton Edwards. ‘‘I wonder how other 
men have made acquaintances on trains? 
I've read about them, but conditions differ 
so.” 

‘‘I wish I knew where he js from. He 
may be a friend of friends of mine.” 

‘*Who is there in Albany that I know? 
Blamed if I can remember ever having 
known any one from there! I don’t see 
how I can work this scheme, then.” 

‘* He was on the train when we came in 
and must be from New York. I wonder if 
he knows Dorothy? Wouldn't it be odd, 
and here we are, side by side—and as glum 
as mummies.” 

‘“‘ But it won’t do to hurry the thing. It 
will be all up with me if I do,” and with 
this reflection Edwards reached down and 
opening his valise took out a novel and 
made a show of reading it. 

Mademoiselle chatted lightly with her 
mother and was evidently in the best of 
spirits. Time went by, and Edwards had 
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scanned perfunctorily a hundred pages of 
Presently he heard the mother 


his novel. 
exclaim: 

‘¢ Oh, Eleanor, see that horse cut up! He 
is frightened—there, he has overturned the 
carriage!” 

‘‘So her name is Eleanor,” mused Ed- 
wards, with a smile of satisfaction. ‘‘Well, 
this is a beginning.” 

But beyond this, advancement was dis- 
couragingly slow, and he found himself 
wondering why he had allowed this girl to 
influence him in the slightest degree. 

‘«She is the most indifferent being I ever 
saw. She has hardly looked this way since 
she came into the car. Might as well think 
of making the acquaintance of a sphinx. 
Here I am almost at Buffalo, and my 
trunks will have gone on when I reach 
there. There is nothing to do but go on 
myself, I suppose. Not so much of a cinch 
as I thought. Girls give a man no end of 
trouble. I’ve chased over two continents 
for Marion, and upon my soul I don't be- 
lieve she would marry me if she knew by 
so doing she would save my life. And yet, 
somehow or other, it is hard for me to 
really believe this. If I had I shouldn't 
have been idiot enough to do as I have 
done. I wish I had gone back to New 
York. I should have done so, I suppose, 
but for this girl. I thoughtshe was human. 
These people in the East are icy. They 
fairly freeze all one’s best impulses.” 

Eleanor’s father was a quiet, studious 
man. He had taken a seat at the further 
end of the car and was lost to his surround- 
ings in a book. Edwards had hoped to see 
him go to the smoking room, thinking to 
join him there, where the comradeship of 
the cigar places fellow travelers on easy 
terms. 

‘* But he is too cold to indulge in this bit 
of luxury,” growled Edwards. ‘‘ He must 
have come from New England, where the 
sun shines grudgingly.” 

The night closed in about them, and 
with the lighting up of the car there came 
a vague sense of the drawing room. The 
world was shut out by the curtained win- 
dows, and a suggestion of the family cir- 
cle stole over Edwards. He felt himself 
drawn nearer to the strangers across the 
aisle. But the hours slipped by, and at 
length the berths were made up for the 
night. Weary of the effort to meet 
Eleanor, he went into the smoking room, 
where he fell back on the companionship 


’ of the cigar in place of that better compan- 


ionship he had thus far failed to win. 
When he returned to his section, 
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Eleanor had gone to bed; so had her father 
and mother. 

‘It's all up with me,” he reflected. 
“ We shall probably take different routes at 
Chicago and I shall never see her again. I 
wish I had not seen her at all. She is a 
beautiful girl. I cannot forget her face.” 

Edwards had had no sleep the night be- 
fore, andit was late the next morning when 
he awoke. He was still in the dressing 
room when the train ran into the station in 
Chicago. He hurried back to his section, 
only to find Eleanor with her father and 
mother leaving the car. As she passed 
through the doorway she turned her head 
slightly and looked back. Finding his 
eyes following her, her face flushed and 
the suggestion of a smile that was half 
regret, half mischief, added a piquancy to 
her beauty that set Edwards’ heart throb- 
bing madly. 

He quickly gathered up his effects and 
hurried out, hoping that he might again 
see her, but when he reached the plat- 
form she had disappeared. 

There was no time to be lost if he wished 
to catch the connecting train for the West. 
In another minute he was whirling across 
the city in acab, and cursing his luck that he 
did not wake upearlier. After reaching the 
station he found he had a few minutes be- 
fore the train started, and he lighted a 
cigar and walked up and down the plat- 
form, his brow knit in reflection. He won- 
dered if by any chance he should ever see 
Eleanor again—where she was from, where 
she was going, and what her last name 
was. 

‘With sixty five millions of people in 
this country there is very little likelihood 
of my ever running across her. If I had 
only learned her full name I would have a 
show. Why didn’t I have brains enough 
toask the porter? Ialways think of things 
just when it is too late.” 

From Eleanor his mind drifted back to 
Marion and the ball room, where he left 
her with Derring forth. 

‘Itis folly for me to think of her in any 
other sense than as a friend,” he reflected. 
“I believe she cares a good deal for me in 
this way, but not in the way she cares for 
Derringforth. Itis best for me to keep 
onhome. I should have returned to New 
York, I fancy, but for Eleanor. Though 
I never see her again, I should thank her 
within my heart for this influence, slight 
as it was, that held me to my original 
purpose.” 

His long devotion to Marion—the per- 
sistency with which he had clung to the 
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hope that he might yet win her love, was 
inconsistent with his very nature. It was 
accident rather than character. The stay- 
ing quality that marks the steady stroke 
was not his. He had the enthusiasm of a 
girl, and a temperament scarcely less im- 
pressionable. But his ranch life had not 
afforded him the opportunities of social in- 
tercourse, and he had seen little of girls 
until he met Marion. 

Then, on his visits to the East, he was 
always in touch with her and in her pre- 
sence—breathing the atmosphere of her 
delightful personality, he was blind to the 
charms of others. Absent from her, he 
was absent from society, for all his social 
life had been had with her and through 
her. 

‘* All aboard,” called the conductor, and 
the train began to move. 

Edwards threw away his cigar and en- 
tered the coach, still thinking how odd it 
was that a stranger—a girl whose face he 
had never seen before—should play any 
part in deciding him ona course that would 
perhaps affect his whole future. He had 
walked a third of the way down the 
aisle, paying no heed to any one, when 
suddenly his eyes met Eleanor’s. There 
she was with her father and mother, and 
on his very car. His face flushed ; so did 
hers, and he went on to his section, just 
beyond, with the feeling that the barriers 
of the day before were giving way. 

When people have traveled together for 
a certain length of time the stiffness in the 
atmosphere that permeates the car at first 
insensibly softens and strangers readily 
become companions. Almost before Ed- 
wards realized it he found himself in con- 
versation with Eleanor’s father, and then 
in alittle while with Eleanor herself and 
her mother. 

The Donaldsons—for this was their 
name—were on their way to California on 
a pleasure trip. They were Bostonians. 
Mr. Donaldson had retired from business, 
and was seeking in travel recreation from 
the strain of an active career. 

Edwards found them most congenial 
company, and they, on their part, were 
delighted to fall in with a Californian. But 
aside from this, Edwards’ engaging person- 
ality and abounding spirits made him a 
capital traveling companion. He became 
one of the quartette in the dining car, and, 
in fact, he and the Donaldsons were in- 
separable throughout the rest of the 
journey. 

Eleanor proved quite as charming a girl 
as the first impress of her face had fore- 
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shadowed. She and Edwards were not 
long in finding many themes of mutual in- 
terest. Gradually their conversation 
drifted to-New York, and Eleanor asked 
him if he knew Dorothy Rayburn. 

Edwards answered in the negative, and 
then Eleanor sang Dorothy's praises until 
he began to think he had missed meeting 
the most delightful girl in New York. 

On arriving in California, the Donald- 
sons went direct to Santa Barbara while 
Edwards hurried on home. A week later 
he was with Eleanor, and after a delightful 
visit of ten days he persuaded the Donald- 
sons to become his guests at his father’s 
ranch. There quickly sprang up between 
the two families a warm friendship, and 
the same sentiment that pervaded the 
scenes enacted three years before by Bur- 
ton Edwards and Marion Kingsley breathed 
through like scenes reénacted by Burton 
Edwards and Eleanor Donaldson. 


LVIII. 


THE sun sent its light upon the metrop- 
olis through great banks of fog, driven in 
by the chilleast winds. The morning was 
as cheerless as Marion’s soul, Her mother, 


weighed down by the torture of remorse, 
had not yet been able to summon the 


strength to leave her room. Marion 
was alone. It had called forth all the 
powers of her will to drag herself from 
her bed. 

' But I must bear up,” she murmured. 
‘‘T must not give way like a weak child.” 

She looked up at the clock with a shud- 
der. The hands were nearing that fateful 
hour which yesterday had dealt her a blow 
crueler than death itself. 

The clock ticked on in measured time. 
There was something ominous about the 
sound. A strange, almost prophetic dread 
seized her. Would the postman pass her 
by, or would he bring her yet other mes- 
sengers of woe? A shrill whistle pierced 
the stillness of herroom. Marion’s fingers 
involuntarily tightened their grip upon the 
arms of the chair. A moment later her 
maid appeared at the door. She held in 
her hand two letters. Marion saw them 
and her heart almost stopped beating. 

‘* Two letters!” she exclaimed under her 
breath. She took them with something of 
superstitious awe. The maid had gone, 
and Marion had not yet summoned the 
courage to look atthem. She turned her 
eyes towards the window. 
filled with a flurry ofsnow. Ail was bleak 
and wintry without, and she instinctively 


The air was- 
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drew the shawl more closely about her 
shoulders. 

‘* But whatever tidings of sorrow these 
letters may contain,” she reflected, “it 
cannot be so bitter as yesterday’s.” 

With this thought in her mind and a 
look of resignation in her face, she dropped 
her eyes upon the letters. One was from 
across the Atlantic; the other from the 
shores of the Pacific. She recognized the 
writing on the latter and opened it first. 
It began: 


DEAR MARION: 

I am the happiest fellow in the world, and 
I want to tell you all about it. I am engaged. 
She is a Boston girl. Eleanor is her name. 
Isn’t it a jolly, sweet name—Eleanor Donald- 
son, but the last name doesn’t count, as she 
will soon change that. I met her in the odd- 
est way. You know, I left New York early 
the next morning after saying good night to 
you at the dance. You must have thought 
me insane to come away so abruptly, but it 
was fate, dead sure. 


Then followed an exuberant account of 
the somewhat romantic meeting on the 
train of himself and Eleanor. Continuing 
the story, he gave glimpses of the halcyon 
days they passed together at Santa Bar- 
bara and the yet more enchanting weeks 
at the ranch. 

When Marion had finished reading this 
letter the hand that held it dropped nerve- 
lessly to her lap and she sat motionless 
and looked long into vacancy. Then, with 
a sigh, she picked up the other letter. . 

She was not quite sure of the writer. 
She opened it and turned to the signature. 
‘‘ Harriet Devonshire’ she read. The let- 
ter ran as follows: 


My DEAR Marion: 

It is almost more than I can do to write 
you at this time, but it was his last request 
that I should do so. Richard was buried 
yesterday. It is too much: too awful to real- 
ize. His death came almost without warn- 
ing. He was out riding when a vicious run- 
away horse dashed around a bend in the road 
and collided with him. Both horses were 
thrown, carrying my brother down with 
them. He was insensible when picked up 
and taken to the hospital. We were notified 
of the accident and went to him at once. 
Before he died he regained consciousness, 
and, realizing that be had but a few moments 
to live, he said: 

‘Tell Marion that my last thoughts are of 
her. May God give her all the happiness she 
deserves. I loved her as I loved my life.” 
These were his last words. His eyes closed, 
and very soon his terrible suffering was over. 

Oh, Marion, it 1s so cruel—so hard for us. 
The sorrow is greater than we can bear. 
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These tidings pierced Marion’s heart, 
and the tears blinded her eyes. She was 
in the presence of death. A friend had 
been taken from her—his life crushed out 
in a flash, and the last earthly message of 
that life was to her—the last solicitude of 
that heart was for her. 

‘¢Oh, this world of sorrow,” she moaned; 
‘this cruel, cruel world!” 


LIX. 


DERRINGFORTH never dodged a responsi- 
bility. There was that rugged honesty in 
his nature that made him see in a straight 
line and act on that line. He possessed 
those qualities that make the hero on the 
field of battle. He had gone so far with 
Dorothy that he could not honorably turn 
back. He had stretched out his hand to 
her when his soul was starving. She took 
it with childlike faith, and gave him all 
the love of her young life. The longing 
of his heart was stilled, and he was happy. 
But one day fate brought him and Marion 
together again, and in a breath that old 
deep love that had been forced into subjec- 
tion, bounded up, and with resistless power 
swayed him from the later love. Duty and 


obligation, however, pointed but one way, 


and Derringforth followed in that way, 
steeling himself against all the protests of 
his heart. 

To write Marion what he had done was 
something that called for all the courage 
he possessed. 

“But she must know of my engage- 
ment,” he reflected—‘t must know of it 
from me.” 

Five days had passed and Derringforth 
had received no response to his letter. And 
what days of suspense! Why had she 
ignored him? A thousand fancies surged 
through his brain, some awakening bitter 
feelings ; others paling his cheeks with 
dread. Oh, was ever time so sluggish, and 
this, too, just when it should have sped as 
the fleeting gleam of a radiant sunbeam. 

But at last Marion’s letter came, and 
Derringforth seized it with the eagerness 
of one whose very life depended upon the 
Message it bore. A sudden light broke 
upon his face as he saw his name once 
more in her own hand, and alook came into 
his eyes that, had Dorothy seen it, would 
have driven all the youth and joy out of 
her young life. 

_ Derringforth tilted the letter up mechan- 
ically as if to tear it open with his finger. 
Then he stopped suddenly, and taking his 
knife from his pocket opened the keen 
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small blade. With this he slit the enve- 
lope almost tenderly. In his eyes even it 
was sacred. His hands trembled as he 
drew out the letter and unfolded it. Now 
that it had come he dreaded reading it. 
Had Marion censured him, or was his en- 
gagement a matter of such indifference to 
her that she had finally sent him a merely 
conventional note of meaningless congra- 
tulations? This last thought froze the 
very action of his heart. He woulda thou- 
sand times rather be condemned in bit- 
terest language than feel that he was 
no more to her than one of the shifting 
pebbles upon the beach. 

‘‘T can defend myself if she censures 
me,” he reflected. ‘‘I could not do other- 
wise than I have done.” 

Here is Marion’s letter : 

DEAR PHIL : 

It was very good of you to think of me first 
in the dawn of your happiness, and to wish 
me to know in advance of all others of your 
good fortune. I appreciate this, Phil, and 
thank you sincerely—with that same’ sincerity 
with which I congratulate you on your en- 
gagement to so sweet a girl as Miss Rayburn. 
Though I cannot claim her acquaintance, I 
know her father and mother very well. They 
are delightful people, and all I know of Miss 
Rayburn pictures her as a charming girl, 
young and very pretty. You are a fortunate 
boy, Phil, andI wish you all the joy that 
should be yours—that will be yours. And 
may this same happiness, in equal measure, 
come to her who is to be your wife. It could 
hardly be otherwise, with you, Phil, as her 
husband. i 

I thank you, too, for wishing that your 
fiancée and myself may become close friends. 
I shall be glad to meet her and to know heras 
you desire. But not quite yet. Iam hardly 
strong enough. I have been very seriously 
ill, and am still almost helplessly weak, as 
you may well judge from the appearance of 
my writing. 

Sincerely your friend, 
: MARION KINGSLEY. 

Tuesday, the thirteenth. 

There were tears in Derringforth’s eyes 
when he had finished reading this letter, 
and he walked the floor silently, looking as 
one whose suffering was more than he 
could bear. 

Marion had tried to write a reply that 
would breathe of gcol fellowship—a cor- 
dial, friendly note in which there would be 
nothing to suggest the utter gloom of her 
life. ‘‘ Phil must never know,” she mur- 
mured as she wrote, and her letter bore on 
its face no sign of the struggle it had cost 
her. There was no trace of the burning 
tears that dimmed her eyes; no evidence 
of the cruel blow he had dealt her. 
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But heart interprets heart, when both 
are alike attuned. 

Derringforth saw beneath the written 
words and read there the story of her love, 
and beheld a soul from which all the light 


and hope had been stricken by his own hand. - 


In the very dawn of this revelation a thrill 
of sweetest joy sent the warm red blood 


THE LAND O' USED TO BE. 


bounding to Derringforth’s cheeks, but in 
another instant he staggered, stunned by 
all he had seen in this flash of light. 

‘* This is too much !” he cried under his 
breath, turning his eyes towards heaven, 
‘* And I am powerless !” 

Oh, the pathos; the unutterable sad- 
ness of that cry ! 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE LAND O’ USED TO BE. 


There’s a ripple of fountains 
That rise in the mountains, 

And a murmur of rills 

That spring in the hills, 
And the streams go on with a softer flow, 
And the sun goes down with a warmer glow, 
There’s a smiling cot by a sparkling sea 
In the dear old land o’ Used to Be! 


The skies there are bluer, 
And fond hearts are truer, 
And love is the theme 
That mountain and stream 
Sing to wood and sky as the days go by, 
In a raptured voice that is sweet and high ; 
Oh, the days are bright and the nights care-free 
In the dear old land o’ Used to Be! 


There’s a smile in the shadows, 


As over the meadows 


The wanderer springs 

While gayly he sings ; 
There's a kiss from mother who bides at the gate, 
And a shy, glad glance from my wee winsome Kate— 
Oh, there’s light and there’s love and there’s life for me 
In the dear old land o’ Used to Be! 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 





ONLY A CHINESE GIRL. 


By Lieutenant G. de H. Browne, 


VEN a close student of physiognomy 
would scarcely have taken Bob 
Thurston for an assiduous law breaker, 
as he lazily lolled back in the depths of an 
ease giving chair. Of slight, graceful 
build, and possessing a frank, handsome, 
and almost boyish face, he looked like one 
who had been born with, and had re- 
tained the proverbial silver spoon. His 
abode, too—a luxuriously furnished suite 
in one of the best hostelries on Vancouver 
Island—might have seemed at variance 
with his occupation to one accustomed to 
associate the name “ smuggler ” with some 
lonely beach or dark and gloomy cavern. 
Yet Bob had solved both the opium tariff 
and the Chinese exclusion questions in a 
manner highly satisfactory to himself. 

There was an easy expression on his 
features, as he gazed from the window at 
the busy throng of teams and pedestrians 
in the street. His eyes lighted as with 
the pleasure of anticipation, whenever 
they wandered to the tempting display of 
viands in a restaurant opposite. Although 
a small clock on the mantel was about to 
chime the hour of noon, he had not yet 
breakfasted. Withthe stroke of the clock 
he rose, slowly and as if half reluctant to 
exchange the contemplation for the real- 
ization. Then he dropped quickly back, 
and his brow. knitted with an expression 
of annoyance, as a knock sounded upon 
the door. 

There was a sign on the outer side of 
that door, which read: “Robert Thur- 
ston, Buyer of Seal Skins.” Below it a 
small card informed the public that Mr. 
Thurston was sojourning in Alaska for a 
few weeks. True, the card was always 
there, but Bob was always “in Alaska” 
to those who did not possess a key to his 
room. 

He kept perfectly still, waiting for the 
Visitor to retire. But he was not to escape 
thus easily, for the knock was repeated, 
with a violence that bespoke a determina- 


tion to elicit some response. Bob mut-. 
tered something beneath his breath, and 
rising, turned the key in the lock. 

“Well?” he said, gruffly. 

There was no immediate reply in words; 
but with the turning of the key, the door 
was pushed open, and a Chinaman hastily 
entered, closing it behind him. Bob re- 
garded him for a moment with an angry 
look, then his face relaxed into a smile. 

“ That’s right.” he said dryly. “ Make 
yourself perfectly at home. Shall I ring 
for anything to add to your comfort ?” 

“You sabe takee Chinaman ‘Nited 
States, sixty dollar?” the intruder asked 
with a stolid look. 

“ Possibly,” Bob returned laconically. 
“TI sabe lots of things I don’t tell other 
folks. But what if I do?” 

The man made a gesture of impatience. 

“You needn’t be ’flaid o’ me,” was his 
reply. “I sabe you—sabe li'le boat go 
puff, puff. I catchee sixty dollar, you 
takee me ?” 

Bob eyed him with a suspicious glance. 

“Why do you come to me, instead of 
Wong Chung?” he asked, naming the 
Chinese contractor who generally supplied 
him with the coolies in bands, as if they 
were so many Cattle. 

“No likee Chung, no same tong,” the 
man promptly replied. 

“You belong to another tong, eh?” 
Bob muttered ; and he carelessly walked 
toward the window. Suddenly he hurried 
back. 

“How much will you get for dumping 
me ?” he asked sternly, and with startling 
abruptness, 

But the Chinaman smiled blandly and 
with a childlike innocence. 

“No sabe,” he returned. “ Sabe li'le 
puff, puff—sixty dollar, you catchee stuff, 
I catchee Seattle.” 

Despite his suspicions, Bob laughed. 
The man certainly knew about the “ puff, 
puff,” as he termed Thurston’s small 
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steam launch, and he appreciated the fact 
that an exchange of “ stuff” would land 
him in the United States. Nevertheless 
there was something about him that Bob 
could not understand. His clothes were 
the usual loose blouse and overalls of a 
Chinese laborer, and his cue hung from 
beneath a soiled and well worn hat, but 
his hands, half concealed in a large parcel 
which he carried, were very small, and 
although far from clean, they yet seemed 
tinused to work. There was something 
strange, too, in the expression of his face. 

With acareless step Bob left the win- 
dow and approached him ; then, reaching 
quickly forward, he snatched the China- 
man’s hat. At the result of his own act 
he started back. The head which had 
seemed to be closely shaven, and orna- 
mented with a cue, was covered witha 
mass of long, dark hair, which, thus re- 
leased, fell in straggling confusion about 
his—or rather about er shoulders. For 
it was plainly evident that tliis visitor was 
a woman. 

Bob’s eyes flashed angrily. Turning, 
he locked the door, and placed the key in 
his pocket. 

“Possibly you sabe more than ‘puff, 
puff,’ now,” he said coldly. 

The woman made no reply. 
were fixed upon him with a look of de- 
spair. Yet there came no change in the 
hue of her face. Wetting his finger, 
Bob drew it gently across her cheek. 

“Bah!” he ejaculated, as it left a line 
upon her skin. “Go into the next room 
and wash your face. I may want to rec- 
ognize you again,” 

The woman still made no reply, but 
picking up the bundle which had fallen 
to the floor, she silently entered the room 
adjoining. 

With her disappearance Bob resumed 
his former seat beside the window. 
Lighting a cigarette, he again stared at 
the passers by. As the minutes slowly 
passed and the woman did not return, he 
drummed impatiently upon the glass, and 
at last rose and tapped upon the panel. 
For several moments there was no re- 
sponse ; then the door opened and he drew 
back in astonishment. 

His visitor was no longer a nondescript, 
half woman, half coolie, but a young girl, 
clad in a plain, well fitting gown whose 
clinging folds displayed a tall, graceful, 


‘ 


Her eyes. 
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and exquisitely rounded figure. Her dark 
hair had been brushed back and neatly 
rearranged. Her face, bereft of the slant- 
ing lines about the eyes and the yellow 
coloring of the skin, was of the dark, 
Spanish type, and but for a wan, haggard 
look, would have left no impression but 
one of remarkable beauty. 

Bob hastened to place a chair before 
her, seeming to forget for the moment 
the scornful tone in which he had told her 
to “wash her face.” Even after she was 
seated he appeared to hesitate, as if loath 
to hear her confess that she was a spy 
hired to deliver him into the custody of 
the United States officials, while engaged 
in conveying Chinamen across the line. 

“Well,” he said at last, “will you tell 
me what all this masquerading means?” 

“T wanted to reach the United States,” 
she returned in a Jow tone. 

“So you remarked before, only a little 
less intelligibly,”” he observed satirically. 
“But did you think I was so easily 
caught P” 

The girl colored. “I did not want to 
catch you—I wanted to cross the line,” 
she returned. 

The young man smiled, but his face 
plainly told his opinion of her veracity. 
“You should throw in line, hooks, and 
sinker with that explanation,” he said 
dryly. “The boats leave here every even- 
ing ; no one——” 

“ They will not take me,” the girl sadly 
interposed. “Iam a native of China— 
the daughter of a Chinaman.” 

Bob drew a long breath of surprise. 
“ You a Celestial ?” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
you look as little like it as I do.” 

“ And yet I am,” was the low response. 
“ But I will explain. My mother was born 
in America—in Boston; but when quite 
young she was taken to China, where she 
afterwards married, and where I was born. 
A year ago she died, and, as my father 
had been dead for several years, I was left 
without a relative except an aunt, who 
lives somewhere in Massachusetts. With 
a little money, which my mother left me, 
I endeavored to reach the United States. 
I first tried to land at San Francisco, but 
I was not permitted. Then I came here, 
hoping to cross the Sound, but I was sent 
back.” 

“ But why did you make known your 
nationality ?” 
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“ My countrymen informed against me,” 
the girl replied. “Theydo not want me 
to find friends; they would make me a—a 
slave.” 

Bob was whistling softly, but he under- 
stood. No one knew better than he the 
value which the Chinese slave women 
represented to their owners. Yet it must 
be confessed he had hitherto regarded 
them much in the same light as did their 
masters—mere animals without sense or 
feelings, and worth, in the United States, 
from one to three thousand dollars. But 
he shuddered as he thought of this girl 
being condemned to such a life. 

“ And did the officers refuse you a land- 
ing, knowing all that you have told me?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

“Some of them would have allowed me 
to remain for money, and others would— 
would——” 

Her face blushed painfully, and Bob 
needed no explanation. Her own coun- 
trymen were not her only enemies. 

“What will you do now?” he asked 
seriously. 

“There is nothing I can do,” was the 
despondent reply. ‘“ Thus far I have es- 


caped because I had a little money, but 
now I have only what I would have paid 


to you. When that is gone I can only do 
as others have done—die.” 

Bob looked grave. “I wouldn't talk 
like that,” he returned in a low tone. 
“That is a game in which there’s no 
chance to win. Besides, perhaps I can 
help you.” 

“And will you—-will you?” the girl ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

“If I can,” said Bob lightly, as if de- 
precating any display of gratitude. “But 
won't you run up your number—tell me 
your name, you know ?” 

“T have none that I will ever use,” the 
girl replied. “My mother’s name was 
Helen Marsden, and she always called me 
Nellie, but I have no legal right to the 
name.” 

“Bother the legal right!” Bob inter- 
jected nonchalantly. “ My legal name is 
Thurston, but a name is of little conse- 
quence unless it’s in the Blue Bookor the 
Rogues’ Gallery. However, Miss Mars- 
den, are you hungry?” 

The girl shook her head, and Bob again 
glanced across the street. 

“ Well, that’s where we differ,” he said, 
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“and if you would not be afraid, I’d like 
to leave you here for an hour or two. 
You can read or bang the piano, but don’t 
let any one in.” 

“T will stay,” the girl returned. “ You 
have said that you will help me, and I be- 
lieve you.” 

Possibly Bob was still somewhat suspi- 
cious of his fair protégée. With the con- 
clusion of his breakfast, his first visit was 
to the Chinese quarter. But there, in a 
manner known only to himself, he readily 
ascertained that she had spoken only the 
truth, and that her position was fraught 
with even greater danger than she herself 
was aware of. 

Daylight was waning when he again re- 
turned to the hotel. At the door of his 
apartments he paused with his hands upon 
the knob, and from within there came 
the soft strain of the piano. He was a 
lover of music and a performer of more 
than ordinary ability; but beneath the 
fingers of this stranger the instrument 
seemed to speak to him as it never spoke 
before. Scraps of church music, frag- 
ments of oratorios and symphonies, Puri- 
tanical psalms—they seemed to carry him 
back to a life forgotten. Then he entered, 
and for a moment he stood as if reluctant 
to break the spell. But the girl had 
heard his step, and she turned towards 
him with a blush of confusion. 

“T did not know you were here,” she 
said with a slight hesitation. 

“No; I’mglad you didn't,” he returned. 
Then his expression changed. “I did 
not intend to remain away so long,” he 
added, “but, as the doctors say, your case 
is serious. I had no intention of taking 
you over inthe launch, because you could 
not stand the long trip through the woods 
from where we land; and now another 
difficulty crops up—the highbinders are 
looking for you, and if they find you no 
power on earth can save you. Still, if 
you will consent to lose your hair and do 
a little more masquerading——” 

“Till do anything you say,” the girl 
broke in—“ anything.” 

The smuggler laughed—a laugh that 
was rather nervous than mirthful. Pro- 
ducing a pair of clippers, he proceeded to 
remove her dark locks with the skill of a 
practical barber. This done, he entered 
a small closet, from which he reappeared 
with several articles of clothing. 
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“It’s an oid, old game,” he said, smiling 
as if amused at his own thoughts; “still, 
I think that this time we can fool Uncle 
Sam and the whole Mongolian race. But 
the proof of the pudding is eating the bag 
—-take these togs into the next room and 
see if you look better in ’em than I do.” 

The young girl took the proffered gar- 
ments and with them disappeared in the 
room beyond. Bob seated himself at the 
piano, but somehow could not produce 
the soft strains to which he had listened ; 
operas, lively and jingling, songs without 
words, and some with words that would 
have been better without, all rattled from 
beneath his fingers until at last he rose 
from the stool with an ejaculation of an- 
noyance. Then, as the young girl reap- 
peared, he regarded her with a look of 
unspoken admiration. 

The short hair, parted and brushed 
across her brow in clustering curls, was 
rather becoming than otherwise, lending 
to her face a saucy, piquant air, while her 
natural beauty was enhanced by the soft 
tinge of color that glowed on her cheek 
as her eyes encountered his admiring 
gaze. His clothes, too, fitted her almost 
pe-fectly. 


“ Well, if we fail I'll go smuggling green 
cheese into the moon!” was his enthusi- 
astic greeting. ‘“ But you'll have to—to-- 
well, you sabe,” he added, with a flush. 
“You're out of sight as a girl boy on the 
stage, you know, but just a trifle too nice 


for our purpose. However, we can fix 
all that in the morning. And now, if 
you'll just take possession of that room 
you were in, you can consider yourself 
my guest. Conventionalities must yield 
to the necessities of the case; and tomor- 
row we embark for Seattle.” 

“Are you going with me?” the girl 
asked with a slight show of surprise. 

“Certainly; I'll see you safely away 
from the coast. But you’d better get 
back into your ownrig now. While you're 
at it I’ll see about dinner.” 

Tears welled to the young girl’s eyes, 
yet she strove to smile cheerfully; and 
grasping her hands with an impetuous 
friendliness, Bob led her to the door. 

“No more tears,” he adjured ; “ you're 
aman now. And don’t lose your appetite 
worrying, for they'll cut ice at the equator 
if we don’t get through.” 

During the dinner which followed the 
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young girl appeared to regain a spirit of 
hopefulness, and she proved—or so, at 
least, Bob thought—a most entertaining 
companion. Then the piano was again 
called into play. Helen Marsden had 
been the daughter of a missionary, and 
from her the girl, as a child, had imbibed 
her first ideas of musical harmony. As 
Bob listened to the old familiar airs—airs 
that have been worn threadbare, yet un- 
der a master hand are ever inexpressibly 
sweet—he was singularly perturbed in 
mind. The abstract iniquity of smug- 
gling was, to him, a matter of small con- 
sequence and less thought; it paid, and 
he was on the right side of the line, where 
he was a gentleman. Nevertheless, al- 
though probably untroubled by any qualms 
of conscience, he was ill at ease. He felt 
a sort of self contempt. 

But such thoughts were not of long du- 
ration, and when at last the girl had re- 
tired to the inner room, he laughed lightly 
as he thought of his wavering between 
his chosen calling and a pretty face, when 
the prettiest face on earth is found on a 
yellow gold piece. 

When the Seattle steamer swung out 
from the pier on the following night, Bob 
Thurston was lounging against the rail 
of the hurricane deck, and in the young 
man beside him none would have recog- 
nized the girl whé had sought his as- 
sistance. Her lip and cheeks had been 
darkened with a faint bluish tinge, as if 
from a beard that had been closely shaven, 
and the neatly fitting garments no longer 
displayed the softly rounded curves be- 
neath. In the twilight the floods of foam 
pouring from the high paddle boxes on 
either side, and reuniting in the wake of 
the boat, left behind a dull, phosphor- 
escent track. Far away to theirright the 
Cascade Mountains loomed dimly above 
the horizon. Beyond those peaks was 
safety for Nellie Marsden. 

As the steamer steadily churned her 
way through the placid waters of the 
straits, an occasional shadow would glide, 
ghost-like, through thedusk. Bobsmiled 
significantly as he pointed these out to 
his companion. They were only pleasure 
boats, but Bob had a similar craft moored 
in the harbor at Victoria; and he found 


‘considerable pleasure, not in sailing it, 


but in the profits of the trips it made with 
living cargoes. 
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At Port Townsend they encountered 
their first danger. They were in the bar 
room when the inspector came on board. 
Bob said that a bar room was the only 
place in which a sensible person would 
meet a representative of the customs 
service. The officer appeared surprised 
when he saw them. He knew Bob only 
too well, and he eyed the disguised girl 
with a suspicious glance. But she main- 
tained a perfect sang frotd; and when 
the ordeal had been passed, Bob turned 
to her with a look of approval. 

“You couldn’t have done it better,” he 
said in a low tone. ‘“ Why, I think the 
man actually pitied you, for being in such 
scoundrelly company.’ 

The girl smiled. Then an anxious look 
swept over her features. ‘Can they not 
arrest you on this side ?” she asked. 

Bob laughed lightly ; yet he was rather 
pleased at the evidence of her solicitude. 

“No,” he returned. ‘“ They would like 
to, because I don’t belong to their ring; 
but they lack the proof.” 

It was long past midnight when the 
steamer at last reached Seattle. On the 
wharf a glaring electric light made day- 


light out of darkness, and showed Bob 
the gleaming brass buttons of the man at 
the foot of the gangplank. He was not 
particularly troubled by the officer’s pres- 
ence; but as his glance fell on another 
figure which had suddenly appeared upon 


the deck, he started. It was Chung Foo, 
the Chinese contractor, who supplied him 
with the coolies which he transported 
across the Sound. 

Bob doubted whether Foo would dare 
to denounce him, yet he felt that trouble 
was coming. Foo had a certificate, and 
could visit the United States at will, but 
he had not crossed Puget Sound without 
cause, and unquestionably his purpose 
was to prevent the girl’s escape. To Bob, 
his presence was unlooked for and a seri- 
ous obstacle. Thurston had fully realized 
that in assisting the girl he would incur 
the hostility of the Chinese, but he had 
relied upon her disguise to pass even 
their keen scrutiny. 

However, the passengers were already 
disembarking, and delay or hesitation 
would only arouse suspicion. Placing his 
hands upon the shoulders of his com- 
panion with an air of convivial good 
fellowship, he sauntered toward the 
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plank, laughing and talking in a loud and 
rather hilarious tone. 

Half way down the plank he stopped. 
The Chinaman was conversing with the 
custom officer. 

“ Give me a—hic—cigarette, Dodo, old 
boy,” he said in a tone of affected ine- 
briety, slapping his companion on the 
back with a rough playfulness. 

The girl was trembling violently, yet 
she at once produced a package of cigar- 
ettes. Regardless of the grumbling pas- 
sengers behind, Bob stopped to light one. 
Then he moved forward. The Chinaman 
had hurried off into the darkness, and 
that he had not betrayed their identity 
was shown by the careless glance which 
the officer gave them as they passed. 

Bob breathed a sigh of relief as he left 
the wharf; yet he glanced uneasily about, 
as he noticed that there were no cabs in 
waiting, and that a dark expanse of many 
blocks had to be traversed before they 
would reach the brilliantly lighted streets 
of the city. But there was no evidence of 
trepidation in his voice, as he laughingly 
welcomed the young girl to the “land 
of freedom.” 

“ The mayor would have been here to 
receive us in person, you know,” he 
observed lightly; “but he says that 
people talk about him if he stays out 
after dark.” 

“I’m glad he wasn't,” was the response. 

Bob smiled, and reassuringly drew her 
arm through his own. 

“You have nothing to fear now,” he 
said quietly. 

The girl shuddered and returned no an- 
swer ; she was gazing steadily at the twinkl- 
ing lights of the city beyond. A moment 
later several dark forms darted from be- 
hind a pile of rubbish which littered the 
sidewalk in front of an unfinished build- 
ing. Bob’s hand dropped into his coat 
and reappeared grasping a shining pistol. 

“Cling to me, whatever happens,” he 
said in a whisper. 

The figures stood motionless, as if 
waiting for them to pass, and by the dim 
outlines of their loose garments Bob knew 
that they were Chinamen. But he did 
not halt or hesitate. 

Suddenly one of them leaped toward 
him with his arm upraised. Bob’s pistol 
cracked and the man fell back with a low 
cry. Then there was a rush; the pistol 
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cracked again and again; they were sur- 
rounded. The girl screamed, as a blow 
from behind felled Bob to the ground; 
but she snatched the weapon from his 
hands and turned it against one of the 
men, who had clasped his arms about her. 

The next instant a shrill whistle broke 
upon the still night air. At the sound 
the men disappeared as if by magic, and 
the young girl, half fainting, sank beside 
Bob’s inanimate form. 

The brilliant sunlight of another day, 
shining through an open window and 
illumining a comfortably furnished room, 
greeted Bob’s eyes when he at last re- 
gained consciousness. Fora brief interval 
his gaze wandered about his new sur- 
roundings with a dazed, bewildered look. 
Then it rested upon an elderly, pleasant 
faced woman seated beside the bed. She 
did not perceive that he had awakened, 
and he stared at her, endeavoring to ac- 
count for her presence. 

“ Will you tell me where I am, and how 
I got here?” he asked at last. 

The woman turned quietly toward him. 

“Sh!” she cautioned. “ The doctor says 
you're not to talk.” 

“ Bother the doctor!” he returned im- 
petuously. “A rap on the head and a 
million or two of stars don’t always kill a 
man. But where is—er—was no one with 
me when I went under?” 

“ Your wife—she is here now; but she 
is taking a few moments’ rest. She was 
watching you for many hours, you know.” 

“Yes,” Bob returned mechanically. 
But he did not know, neither was he 
aware that he possessed a wife. Then 
his face brightened. He had a distinct 
recollection of all that had taken place up 
to the moment when he had received 
agrushing blow. His wife could be none 
other than the young girl whom he had 
smuggled into the country, and who, for 
some reason known only to herself, had 
assumed that title. 

“ Could I ask you to call my—my wife?” 
he said, stumbling over the word, and 
despite the pain in his head, smiling 
comically. “Iwon’t keep her long. She 
might like to know that I’m alive.” 

The woman at once rose and left the 
room. 
softly opened and the young girl entered. 
She had discarded her male attire and 
was clad in a gown of some dark material, 


In a few moments the door was 
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which fell about her tall, graceful figure 
in soft, clinging folds. Her face was pale 
and looked careworn, but her eyes sparkled 
brilliantly, and they filled with a tender 
light as she advanced to the bed. 

“T am glad you are better,” she said in 
a low tone, “ but you must be very quiet. 
The doctor fears your skull is fractured.” 

“Well, doctors don’t always turn 
trumps,” he lightly returned. “ But tell 
me about the fracas ; I was not in at the 
finish, you know.” 

“There is very little to tell,” was the 
girl’s reply. ‘“ When you fell I took your 
pistol and shot at one of the men who 
was going to carry me away; then a 
whistle sounded and I fainted. When I 
recovered two policemen were standing 
over us. They wanted totake you to the 
hospital, but I persuaded them to bring 
you to this hotel, where we are now.” 

“ And did they ask for no explanation ?” 

“Yes. They knew I was a woman bc. 
cause I screamed ; but I remembered your 
advice. I gave them some money, and 
told them that there were-some things we 
would rather not explain.” 

Bob grinned. “ But how about the 
hotel people ?” he asked. 

The young girl blushed, and for a mo- 
ment: made no reply. 

“The doctor discovered my sex,” she 
faltered at last, “and they were going to 
send me away, but I told them that I was 
your—your wife, and that 1 frequently 
accompanied you at night, dressed in 
your clothes.” 

“Rather a well told lie for a novice,” 
Bob coolly observed. Then his face 
changed and he looked grave. “ Yes, and 
you'd better keep it up a few days longer,” _ 
he added. “I can’t go back to Victoria 
now, after what has happened, and as we 
are both liable to be arrested here, I think 
I'll accompany you across to Boston. 
There I can not only be safe, but can 
leave you in the care of your friends.” 

But he didn't. Three thousand miles 
is not a long journey by rail, but mentally 
the traveler may cover a far greater 
stretch; and before they reached the 
Atlantic’s shores Bob had recited the 
old, old story. ; 

“ You see, Nellie,” was the way he put 
it, “I have associated with the Chinese 
so long that I feel somewhat out of place 
without one around the house.” 
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QUIDA’S NOTE BOOKS. 

QOuipa is a novelist who has written 
through two decades and whose personality 
still keeps its interest, although the modes 
in novels change. 

Somebody asked her once where she 
learned what young men about town said 
to each other in club rooms. Her charac- 
teristic reply was: ‘‘ None of your busi- 
ness.” But a correspondent has arisen 
and declared that the secret is out. In 
Florence, where she lives, she is in the 
habit of asking young men of sporting 
proclivities to dine withher. When dinner 
is over she asks them to drink and smoke 
and talk exactly as they would at their 
club. From the verbatim report of these 
conversations, which she carefully puts 
down in her note book, she makes up the 
talk of her ‘‘ heroes.” 

At least this is the story which seems to 
be credited in those places where news- 
paper stories pass muster. ‘‘The young 
men of sporting proclivities” nowadays 


are a different type from those who read 


‘*Quida’s” novels. When they chance to 
run across one they have no difficulty in 
making; out the source of her information. 
They say it comes ‘‘ out of her head.” 

Ouida can write a perfect short story. 
Nothing more exquisite has ever been 
done than ‘‘ A Dog of Flanders.” It has 
recently been issued alone, illustrated by 
Edmund Garrett. She has written half a 
dozen others which are worthy to go with 
this, notably ‘‘ A Leaf in the Storm.” 


THE LATE SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
. Dr. Conan Doyte has killed his favorite, 
and not only his favorite hero but that of 
a large public, at last. When some one 
asked him why he did it, he said he was 
obliged to kill Sherlock Holmes, or Sher- 
lock Holmes would kill him. One wonders 
if the temptation to resurrect him will be 
overcome. Bret Harte and Rider Hag- 
gard killed the men whom the public called 
for, and they had to be resuscitated and 
brought before the curtain again. Their 
second appearance cannot be said to have 
been successful, and it would be advisable 
for Dr. Conan Doyle to take warning by 
their fate. 
Dr. Doyle is not always wise. Were he, 
the American part of the ‘ Refugees” 
would never have been written. Whes 
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the Huguenots sailed safely away from 
their enemies, the story was ended. All 
the rest was good work, but the interest 
lagged. 

Dr. Doyle is an admirer of Kipling, and 
in a recent. lecture upon literature said 
that he considers him remarkable as one 
of the great political forces of the day. 
He has done more to bring India near 
than has the Suez Canal. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM.” 

OLIVE SCHREINER has returned to South 
Africa again, leaving behind, in her pub- 
lishers’ hands, the manuscript of a book 
called ‘‘ Dream Life and Real Life.” 

When ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm” 
was first written, and made a great hit, 
the author came to London. She was 
asked out a great deal, because London is 
the one town where celebrities are sought 
for entertainments. In America an author 
is seldom considered a valuable adjunct to 
a dinner party; but in London, where 
diamonds and millionaires are an old, old 
story, people like to be amused, and they 
invite those who have shown’‘a capacity for 
saying a new thing. 

Miss Schreiner astonished every one by 
refusing all of herinvitations. It was only 
after a long time that people discovered 
that she was very poor, that she had re- 
ceived almost nothing for the book which 
made her famous, and that she did not go 
out because she really had nothing to wear, 
and was too poor to buy anything. 


‘* THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE.” 

GILBERT ParkKEr’s latest book has one 
cardinal fault. It has the improbability of 
real life. 

A young Englishman of wealth and 
family goes out to the Hudson Bay region, 
and shortly afterward is jilted by the Eng- 
lish girl he loves. He believes that his 
family, who are very proud, have been in- 
strumental in breaking the engagement, 
and in a fit of pique, further inflamed by 
brandy, he marries the daughter of an In- 
dian chief, and sends her, blanketed and 
savage, home to his family. They are 
people of too fine temper to have a son 
capable of such meanness. They arise 
equal to the occasion, creating an educated, 
charming woman out of the proud savage. 
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You do not believe the story while read- 
ing it, but the plot is taken from real life. 
Almost these exact circumstances hap- 
pened to a family in Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. Parker knew the circumstances, and 
only changed the localities in constructing 
his novel. 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 

WHueEN we think of the short story writers 
who are really known the reading world 
over, we can count their names upon our 
fingers. There is in America a little com- 
pany of men who have become known by 
one story, although they may have done 
other work equally good. In that one 
story they have said the word that inter- 
ested the great public. Edward Everett 
Hale will always be known as the author 
of ‘* A Man Without a Country”; Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich is inevitably associated 
with ‘‘ Marjorie Daw”; Frank Stockton with 
‘The Lady or the Tiger.” But for these 
hits, they might be what the world calls 
unknown, even if they gave quite as much 
pleasure by the remainder of their work as 
they now do. 

Outside of this little band there is a great 
army of story writers whose isolated stories 
the general reader might find it a task to 
recall, but who every month write ‘the 
American short story.” Many of them 
write as good or better stories than the 
men who have written the One Story which 
has ‘‘caught on” to great popularity. 
Any of them may perchance write such a 
story, any day. 


SOME NEW ENGLAND WRITERS. 

WE hear more about Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Mary E. Wilkins than about Maria 
Louise Pool, but it is doubtful if either of 
the first two are read half as much as the 
last. Miss Pool has been writing stories 
of New England life for a number of years. 
Besides the realism and the vindication of 
the innate honesty and sweet heartedness 
of the New England people, which also 
characterize the other two workers in the 
same field, her books show a real talent for 
simple story telling. A story by Maria 
Louise Pool is a story ; not a simple char- 
acter study, nor a collection of character 
studies. All this is but the material used 
in telling her tale. 

Sarah Orne Jewett says that her first 1n- 
spiration to write came through her indig- 
nation at the attitude of the summer boarder 
toward the inhabitants of Berwick, the vil- 
lage whére Dr. Jewett was acountry doctor. 
Miss Jewett is one of the fortunates who 
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may be said to have had two lives. When 
an author is equipped by having grown up 
among a certain class of people, so inti- 
mately associated with them that he or she 
can not only enter into their world, and 
their sympathies, but is of their world, and 
then is carried into the outside atmosphere 
where an artistic point of view can be 
found, it would be strange if the pictures 
he made were not truthful and interesting, 
Dickens had this with the lower classes in 
London. Zangwill has had it in the Lon- 
don Ghetto, and Miss Jewett had it in her 
New England village. She can depict a 
certain sort of country life so gently, with 
such marvelous insight, that her reader is 
like wax in her hands. 

Miss Pool, in her latest novel, ‘‘ The Two 
Salomes,” has disappointed some of her 
old friends. She makes her story turn 
upon a theory of heredity. Salome’s grand- 
father was a wandering musician who mar- 
ried a Puritan, and the cross in the blood 
is held responsible for all that follows. 
There is in the book a lack of the freedom 
that characterized the earlier stories by 
which we know the author. Neverthe- 
less, Miss Pool is popular, whatever criti- 
cism we may make. 


ALPHONSINE PLESSIS. 

Apropos of ‘* The Two Salomes” and its 
rather thin study of heredity, there is given 
in that wonderfully clever compilation of 
old newspaper anecdotes which befooled 
two continents under the title of ‘An 
Englishman in Paris,” the pedigree of 
Alphonsine Plessis, who was the original of 
Dumas’ ‘‘ Dame Aux Camélias.” It is an 
ancestry which we cannot give here, be- 
cause its very description is a narrative 
only fit for the pages of a scientific or 
medical work ; but the great and vital les- 
son which it teaches is that a sin is nota 
vague thing to be committed, repented of, 
and forgotten, but a living thing, an im- 
mortal thing, unless bit by bit it is crushed 
out by an active good. 

Zola might have received the modif of 
his terrible Rougon-Macquart series from 
this tracing back of the history of an in- 
evitably bad woman. 

Every novelist who is worthy the name 
makes his novel as moral as life itself. 
Morality in novel or in play is only in the 
working out of certain causes to their nat- 
ural results. Thomas Hardy, who now 


_receives the reverence and respect due the 


first novelist of his day, is the most delicate 
and subtle teacher of this philosophy. He 
is a genius in this intuitive knowledge of 
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psychology. The workings of the human 
mind, its relations to nature, and its thou- 
sand and one reasons, which are but un- 
conscious reflexes of dead and gone ances- 
try, are his rich study. 





‘* AN AMERICAN PEERESS.” 
Hopart CHATFIELD TAYLOR is a per- 
sonage of whom we have heard a great 
deal socially in this Chicago year. He is 


. avery rich young man who went through 


college some years ago chiefly upon a four 
in hand, to judge by the newspaper stories 
current. He had theories of a reformatory 
character, and once upon a time he wrote 
a book embodying some of these, which he 
called ‘‘ With Edged Tools.” It may have 
been heard of out of a certain class in 
Chicago, and tiien again it may not. ‘The 
people whom it was supposed to satirize 
heard of it, and read it, and made their 
criticisms. ‘The world of general readers 
seemed to have an idea that it was no 
affair of theirs, at any rate. 

Now there is ready for the public an- 
other book by Mr. Taylor called ‘‘An 
American Peeress.” It is clever in its de- 
lineation of character, and cleverinasmuch 
as interesting characters have been chosen 
for representation. It is the story of the 
well educated daughter of a wealthy 
Chicago dealer in shoes, who becomes a 
peeress. Her training has been rural, but 
she has fine American common sense for 
the groundwork of her character, and an 
alert perception. Mr. Taylor makes you 
feel that he is drawing the true and real 
American girl, and she interests you. 





AMERICA’S YOUTH. 

Some observant man has said that the 
American writers as a class seem to lack 
that superabundance of vitality, that ex- 
uberance of spirit which characterizes the 
same class of men in Europe. A clever 
playwriter says in this season that 
America’s youth is her oldest tradition. 
She has held it for four hundred years. 

But the fact remains that America must 
be young, so long as the conditions of 
youth are within the nation. America is 
still growing in population ; new fields are 
still being opened up within the continent, 
and the.era of active money making, of 
actual family founding, is still with us. 
The author, the man who leaves this, the 
natural occupation of this epoch of his 
country, to write books, and give up all 
Struggle in the race, must be subdued 
under the wonder which his conduct 
Causes the business man. Book mak- 
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ing should not be associated with anxieties. 
It properly belongs to a leisurely class. 

Some one quotes Tennyson as a man of 
‘*great physical vigor and light hearted- 
ness, who smoked a pipe and drank brandy 
and water all day long.” The average 
American author has to do something 
usually to support his muse, while she en- 
courages him. Lowell used to lecture at 
Concord for four dollars! 





A DUTCH WRITER OF ENGLISH NOVELS, 

MAARTEN MAarTEns, whose ‘‘ God’s Fool ” 
has been read more than any Dutch novel 
that ever came tous, is a remarkably hand- 
some country gentleman who lives in an 
old chateau ina remote part of Holland. 
His neighbors round about are only now 
beginning to learn a little of his reputation 
in England. His novels are not transla- 
tions, as has been generally imagined, but 
are written in English, as he was deter- 
mined to have the great English reading 
audience. 

His first book, ‘‘ Joost Avelingh,” was 
refused by every English house to which it 
was sent, and was finally published at his 
ownexpense. Maartens has lived muchin 
Germany and France, and is a man of the 
world, full of the world’s knowledge. 





A POPULAR ENGLISH NOVELIST. 

THERE is always aclass of novelists who 
are like a large class of people in every 
walk of life ; they are to be depended upon 
to supply a good article whatever their 
specialty happens to be. W. E. Norris, 
who wrote ‘ Matrimony,” ‘My Friend 
Jim,” ‘“* No New Thing,” and a number of 
other novels as well *nown, is one of 
these. His stories are ,ood company. He 
says himself that he is always surprised 
when people like his books ; that after they 
are finished he looks at them and decides 
that they are not at all what he intended 
them to be. 

He writes novels as he would do any- 
thing else, systematically, concentrating 
his very clever mind upon the task for so 
many hours a day. He says that he first 
thinks a thing out in the rough, draws up 
a skeleton embodying his chief idea, his 
scheme; and then he divides the whole 
into chapters, putting down whatever inci- 
dent he designs for each one. He never 
starts until all this is done, and then the 
working out of the characters, the adding 
of the delicate or brilliant touches which 
he so well knows how to give, is compara- 
tively easy work. Heknowshis ground. He 
writes three hoursevery day in his charm- 
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ing old house at Torquay, where he lives 
with a beautiful daughter, and surrounded 
by gardens, horses, dogs, and everything 
to make a country life delightful. 

Mr. Norris is the son of the late Sir 
William Norris, who was Chief Justice of 
Ceylon. He was brought up for the diplo- 
matic service, but gave up the idea and 
was admitted to the bar. He has never 
had time to practice, however, as people 
are continually asking for more novels 
from his pen. He is one of the most en- 
thusiastic golf players in England, and 
plays with the Torquay Club every morn- 
ing almost all the year round. When the 
late Wolcott Balestier went to England as 
a literary agent, he learned golf before he 
met Mr. Norris, knowing that the player of 
his favorite game could approach him upon 
his most susceptible side. 

NOT ‘‘ ONE OF THE IMMORTALS.” 

ALPHONSE DauDEt’'s biting and brilliant 
travesty of the French Academy, called 
‘*One of the Immortals,” effectually and 
forever barred him out from that august 
body at whose doors his colleague and in- 
timate friend Zola has been vainly knock- 
ing for so many years. Daudet said to a 
friend only the other day that he ‘‘ con- 
sidered the Academy as a class of medi- 
ocrities, and that he would hold himself dis- 
honored by being one of them.” He 
declares his own literary career has always 
been one of absolute independence, and 
that he always was and always will be in a 
state of rebellion against the three classic 
traditions of French literature—the Acad- 
emy, the ThéAtre Frangais, and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE QUICK AND THE 
DEAD.” 

Ame.iE Rives has written another book. 
‘‘Tanis, the Sang Digger,” is the name of 
it. It will perhaps be a revelation to a 
great many people to be told that there is 
in Virginia a distinct class of people who 
dig ginseng, gather sumac, and pursue 
other such occupations of the woods for a 
livelihood ; that they have laws—such as 
they are—among themselves; that they 
are shunned and dreaded and despised by 
their more civilized neighbors. They have 
no religion, no marriage ceremony, and no 
morals to speak of. 

In ‘‘ Tanis” Mrs. Chanler gives us little 
in the way of pictures of this unknown 


world ; she simply takes two characters - 


from its people, and makes them the actors 
in a drama of which passion is the mo/z/. 
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“Tanis” suggests that there is in 
America a field for the novelist, the furrows 
of which have never been turned. The 
peculiar people who make the sang diggers 
in one part of the country, the cranberry 
pickers in another, and the house boat 
people along our Western rivers, havea 
nomadic and picturesque life. A people 
without law or order, with distorted ideas, 
with light hearts, and fierce passions, they 
are a!caste to themselves, and their his- 
torian, their philosopher, their expounder 
has never arisen. 


THE NEW CONVERT TO ROME. 

Henry Austin ApAms, who was lately 
the rector of the Church of the Redeemer 
in New York, and who created such talk by 
going over to the Roman Catholic church 
last July, has just brought out a volume of 
short sermons called ‘‘ The Higher Life.” 
They are intended to embody the attitude 
of the individual toward the unspeakable 
fact of life—the problem, ‘‘How can I 
realize myself ?”—and the need laid upon 
us all, at any cost, to make for life ‘as it 
presents itself in truth to each of us.” 

A NEW DEPARTURE. 

Ir has been announced that Mrs. Ter- 
hune (Marion Harland) has gone to Pales- 
tine to write an oriental novel. If there 
is anything which Marion Harland will 
not try, it has not been discovered. She 
made the hit of her life when she wrote a 
cook book, anda second success as a giver 
of semi medical advice to young girls. It 
is to those purely domestic fields that she , 
should confine her talents. Her earlier 
novels were once eagerly read, but no one 
ever sees them today ; and yet her name 
is as fresh as it ever was. 


A REPORTER IN SAMOA, 

A REPORTER recently found his way to 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s home in Upolu, 
and told the story in a column for a San 
Francisco paper. We hear that the Stev- 
ensons were making ready for a journey to 
Honolulu ; that Mrs. Stevenson packed 
shells and sent ** Louis” aftera string ; that 
their lawn is mowed by a land crab tied by 
a string to its tail, and anchored in the 
center of the grass plot; that the Samoan 
laborer that day cut his foot on a rusty 
nail—and this is literary intelligence ! 

Reporters ought to-have more imagina- 
tion. They ought to finish out the story 
and make some sort of connection between 
a rusty nail and Mr. Stevenson’s work. 
The average reader is not clever enough. 
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ARTISTS’ MODELS. 


The women who pose, draped or nude, for painters and sculptors—The ethics 
of an unconventional calling that zs necessary to the technique of art. 


By George Holme. 


HERE is in every artist’s studio a 
little book which is guarded as 
sacredly as though it were the precious 
talisman that kept him in communication 
with the divine spirit of art. It is his 
model list. A betrayal of one name writ- 
ten there would set him forever out of the 
freemasonry of his professional brother- 
hood, and put the whole class of models 
forever out of hisreach. Even the models 
who pose for the head, or for the entirely 
draped figure, do not allow their names 
spoken out of the studios, as there is an 
association with the word “ model ” which 
makes a woman looked at askance. Their 
own feeling in the matter is one of the 
most curious psychological studies, and 
one that is perpetually interesting to the 
artist who is a student of human nature. 
The profession is necessarily an abnor- 
mal one, going against the letter of mo- 
rality, as we consider it, and yet preserving 
the spirit. Asa matter of fact it is the 
rarest thing that a professional model is 
not a perfectly modest and good woman. 
It seems strange to associate modesty 
with a woman who poses hour by hour, 
day after day, for the pictures which we 
see hung on the walls of galleries devoted 
to the modern French school of painting; 
but as one artist said, “ A model is un- 
dressed only when she is half dressed.” 
From the instant she ceases to be the 
model, the necessary accessory to the 
painting of a picture, she disappears only 
to emerge as the plain business woman of 
the every day world. 

In France and in America the best 
models are to be found ; because it is here 
that there is the most general intelligence 
in the class from which they are recruited. 
The ordinary professional model in 
France is one of two things, except in 
rare cases. She either belongs to a family 


of models, children whose fathers and 
mothers have gone from being models 
themselves to caretakers in studios or 
galleries, or she comes from some middle 
class family which has met with reverses. 
In America the model is almost invariably 
of this latter class. 

She goes into the studio at first, per- 
haps into the studio of some artist whom 
she knows, to pose for the draped figure, 
finding it an easy way to-earn fifty cents 
an hour, without any publicity. If the 
model is a good one, who can interpret 
the artist’s conception, his mood, and 
can suggest poses, she soon becomes so 
intimately associated with his work that 
she feels as if half his results depended 
upon her. She also learns that to him 
she is only a model, and that he is an 
artist; that she is no more considered 
as a personality than are his lay fig- 
ures and his costumes. When the 
time comes that he needs an undraped 
model, nine times out of ten she poses 
in this way without giving the matter a 
thought. The artist has ceased to be 
more to her than her mirror. 

Artists and artists’ families are the most 
entirely appreciative of this state of things. 
Balzac tells a story in one of the vol- 
umes of his “ Comedie Humaine” of the 
young wife of an artist who went to his 
studio, and came home weeping. “ Why 
do you cry?” asked his mother. “Oh! 
In my husband’s room there was an un- 
dressed woman,” said the wife. ‘“ Dear 
me!” said the old lady, “on such a cold 
day! I hope he hada good fire.” 

Usually with the model list there is a 
portfolio of photographs, generally taken 
by the artist himself. They are mostly 
“ scraps,” unmounted blue prints, and to 
the uninitiated eye are entirely worthless; 
but they constitute most valuable memo- 
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randa. There is not one model in five 
hundred (and in New York there are not 
five hundred models altogether) who can 
be used for an entire figure. The ideal 
figure must, be made up from half a dozen 
models. One has a perfect back of the 
heroic build. The artist takes a photo- 
graph of this back, and pastes it in his 
book, numbered to correspond with her 
name (or at least the name she has given 
him) in hisaddress book. Another model 
has a throat, an arm, or ashoulder that is 
valuable, and it is for the painting of that 
part in his picture that he sends for her. 

It is a most curious thing that the 
woman whose face is worthy to go into 
an ideal picture almost never has a figure. 
Not that the faces are ever portraits. A 
model who posed for Church, the most 
fanciful of painters, told a story of stand- 
ing before one of his pictures at an ex- 
hibition, and hearing some enthusiasts 
commenting upon the wondering look of 
the illusion clad woman. “He didn’t 
have to idealize for that wondering look,” 
she said. “I remember that day. I was 
wondering whether he was going to pay 
me by the day or the week.” The people 
who saw the plain woman in the gallery 
little imagined that she had been the in- 
spiration of “The Fairy Tale.” 

In Paris a year or two ago there was a 
model who became famous under the 
name of Ja petite Jeanne d’Arc. She was 
handed from studio to studio, because she 
combined in herself almost all the requi- 
sites of a good model. Her figure was 
young, virginal, and perfect, and there 
was a look in her clear gray eyes which 
drove every artist mad with a desire to 
put it on canvas. She looked as one who 
saw visions. This sweet and perfect ex- 
pression, this pure glance and noble 
brow, were combined with a full red 
mouth and a perfect development of 
figure. It was a combination which had 
never come to the studios before. 

Jeanne—or Margot, as her name really 
was—was a young girl of eighteen, who 
came from the country of the Loire, 
where her mother was a laundress. She 
had no father, and no dot. One of the 

young peasants in her village fell in love 
' with her, but they were too poor to marry. 


Up in Paris she had an aunt who was an . 


ironer in one of the great laundries. 
Margot’s mother wrote to her, and asked 
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her to take her daughter up to the great 
city where money was easier to find, until 
the child could earn a dowry. 

And up to Paris Margot came. She 
could iron, and all day long she stood 
over along table. It was a great change 
from the village and the open air of her 
home, and she grew tired of it. She won- 
dered if the peasant lover was worth it, 

One morning, as she was going to work, 
she met a young man with a sketch book 
under his arm. He was off to the country 
to paint. The vision of this beautiful, 
dreamy face in the early morning light 
startled him. He stopped and looked at 
her, saw that she was the humblest of 
working girls, and accosted her. 

“Have you ever been a model?” he 
asked. 

Margot had never heard of a model. 
He told her that if she would come to his 
studio, he would give her ten francs aday 
to let him paint her face. She might 
bring her aunt with her, if she chose. 
But Margot, with the suspicion of the 
young peasant, did not believe him. She 
did not want to be made sport of by her 
aunt and her companions, so the next day 
she went alone to investigate the offer. 
She found that it was true, and that she 
need never go back to the ironing table, 
but could earn ten times, yes, twenty and 
thirty times as much in the studios. 

She did not tell her aunt at once, and 
then the old woman died, and she was 
left alone. She had not written to her 
mother and her lover, either, about her 
new occupation; at first because she 
intended surprising them by coming home 
so soon, and then presently for another 
reason. The artists found in this girl 
something singularly unlike any model 
they had ever known before. Her gray, 
crystal eyes did not belie her nature, nor 
did her red lips. She was a strange and 
fascinating combination, with a feeling 
and intelligence which was entirely above 
her birth. Education she had none. The 
world of the studios was entirely unknown 
to her; these men were like another race 
from the men she had known. She was 
eager, curious concerning all of her new 
surroundings, and was so receptive, so 
intelligent, that it became a pleasure to 
teach her. 

In a year, through the constant associa- 
tion with the clever young men of halfa 
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‘A Venetian Model.” 


From the painting by Elihu Vedder. 


dozen nationalities, she was fairly edu- 
cated, and wise—wise in the ways of the 
world. She was making a handsome in- 
come, dressing like a lady, reading books, 
talking art in a fashion all her own, with 
the world of the studios for her life. 

An American artist to whom she was 
sent heard her story from her own lips. 

“When are you going back home?” he 
asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Never! 
What would | do back there on the river ? 
Wash linen? Marry a peasant? No/ 
They think I am still ironing. I shall 
never tell them.” 

“ But the end?” 

“Weare not near the end,” she said. 
“This is only the beginning. Time 
enough to talk of the end.” 


There are some artists, particularly 
those who paint religious pictures, to 
whom a professional model is of little 
service. These are the ones who go out 
and pick up models in all sorts of un- 
expected places. 

There have been some women who 
have had such vanity that they have 
sought to become models in order that 
their beauty might be perpetuated. The 
most notable example of this was the 
sister of the first Napoleon. Pauline 
Bonaparte was so beautiful of form that 
she could not think of such loveliness 
dying and being forgotten ; and she posed 
for Canova’s famous statue, the Venus 
Victrix. 

It has been said that Hiram Powers’ 
Greek Slave was taken from a member of 
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Gerome at Work in his Studio. 
From the painting by himsely, 


his own family. Whether it was or not 
has little to do with our contemplation 
of it. I have been in sculptors’ studios, 
and have seen the most raw boned pupil 
put out a bare arm for an instant, to give 
a pose to the master. All he needed 
was a verification of the anatomy, the 
Suggestion of a line. The true ideal 


was firmly fastened in his own mind. 
Any artist but takes his model as a sug- 
gestion for truth in drawing, just as a 
poet or a musician takes some phase of 


nature as his theme. It is his translation, 
his transmuting of the commonplace, the 
earthly, into the beautiful and the spiritual, 
which constitutes art. 
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‘‘ SOWING THE WIND.” 

A pLay that succeeds in these times is 
not always a play that deserves success, 
One funny scene, a clever bit of stage car- 
pentry, the burlesquing of some popular fad 
of the day—one or the other of these ele- 
ments too often is the balance weight that 
sends the receipts at the box office in the 
wished for direction. But with Sydney 
Grundy’s new drama, presented in New 
York on the 2d of January at the Empire 
Theater, the prompt cordiality of its recep- 
tion reflects honor alike on the author, the 
company,and the audience. Although its 


motzf turns entirely on ‘‘ the love that is not 
bound up within a circle of gold” (to quote 


from the dialogue) ‘‘ Sowing the Wind” ex- 
hales an atmosphere as much purer than 
the air of certain other exemplars of this 
school as is that of the mountain top com- 
pared to that of the miasmatic valley. 

The interest of the piece is cumulative, 
and there are no anti climaxes. Mr. Froh- 
man’s stock company are thoroughly equal 
to their tasks. Viola Allen’s Rosamond 
will prove a golden round in the ladder 
by which this charming actress is mount- 
ing to a lofty niche in her profession. 
Her great scene with Henry Miller in 
the third act is made to throb with an 
intensity of feeling that can find its only 
outlet in a triple recall when the cur- 


Maurice Barrymore. 
From his latest photograph 
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tain falls. The period chosen fo 
the date of the play admits of « 
quaintness in the costuming whic] 
makes the stage a pleasant pic 
ture to the eye, while the mind 1: 
absorbed by the intensely dram 
atic trend of the action. 
A CLEVER LEADING MAN. 

Maurice BaRkyMorE, who pre 
ceded Charles Coghlan as Lor« 
Illingworth in Oscar Wilde’s un 
wholesome play, is the son of ar 
English clergyman. He is thirty 
eight years old, and was first in 
troduced to metropolitan theate: 
goers in 1876, when Augustir 
Daly’s ‘‘ Pique” ran for over < 
hundred nights at the Fifth’ 
Avenue Theater, of which Mr. 
Daly was then manager. A grea‘ 
hit was made by Mr. Barrymore 
some few seasons ‘ago in the title 
role of ‘‘ Captain Swift,” which 
occupied the boards of the Madi- 
son Square Theater for many 
months. He has a fine stage 
presence, and undoubted ability, , 
when he chooses to exert himself 
to display it. Indifference is his 
besetting sin. 

He married Georgie Drew, 
whose ntimely death occurred 
last spring, and one of his sons, 
Lionel, is now playing in Mrs. 
John Drew’s company. 


NORDICA AND ARNOLDSON. 

WE present this month the 
portraits of two more members 
of the Abbey opera forces. Lil- 
lian Nordica is already favor- 
ably known here, being in fact 
an American, although her first 
honors were won in England. 
Her family name is Norton, and 
she was born in Maine. She 
went to Europe with Gilmore’s Band in 1878, 
and by inherent ability and faithful study 
raised herself to the high position in her art 
she at present occupies. She has made a 
specialty of the music of Wagner, and is 
under engagement to appear at the Bay- 
reuth performances next summer. Madame 
Nordica is the widow of an electrician, F. 
A. Gower, who lost his life in 1887 while 
experimenting with an airship of his own 
invention. She has literary tastes, and 
read a paper on ‘‘ Woman in Song” at 
Chicago last summer. 

Madame Sigrid Arnoldson is a com- 


Madame Nordica. 
From a — by Nadar, Paris. 


patriot of Jenny Lind and Christine 


Nilsson, hailing from Sweden. Her début 
in grand opera was made in London in 
1887, but she came to New York direct 
from the Opéra Comique in Paris. PAzle- 
mon, in ‘* Philemon and Baucis,” is one of 
her favorite rdles, and she is very proud of 
a portrait of Gounod, across which the 
composer wrote the words, which may be 
translated thus: ‘‘ To the charming Baucis, 
Sigrid Arnoldson Fischhof, who has no need 
to have her beauty renewed.” Madame 
Arnoldson’s husband, M. Fischhof, 1s a 
nephew of Maurice Strakosch. 
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A TRIO OF OPERAS. 

‘‘Rosin Hoop” appears to lose none of 
its drawing powers with the lapse of years. 
The Bostonians recently performed it for 
the twelve hundredth time, and New York’s 
big Broadway Theater is still crowded, 
while favorite numbers—which means 
more than half of the whole score—are 
redemanded, sometimes thrice. A peculiar 
element in the popularity of this opera is 
the fact that constant repetition does not 
cause it to become hackneyed in the sense 
that ‘‘ Pinafore” was. Nobody ever feels 


Madame Sigrid Arnoldson. 
From a photogravh by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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like calling a companion to task for hum- 
ming a snatch from ‘‘ Promise Me,” or the 
Tinkers’ Chorus. 

The Bostonians’ engagement at the 
Broadway is for three months, and at the 
present writing their new opera, ‘‘ The 
Maid of Plymouth,” is underlined for pro- 
duction January 15. Its composer is a 
young New York society man, and his work 
was received with considerable favor.in 
Chicago. It remains to be seen what sort 
of honor this prophet will meet with in his 
own country—that is, if the matter is put 

to atest at all. Possession is nine 
points of the law and ‘ Robin 
Hood” is a particularly difficult 
tenant to oust. 

In the case of grand opera on 
the next block, at the Metropoli- 
tan,.‘‘Carmen,” with Calvé, Eames, 
Lassalle, and Jean de Reszke, has 
proved to be a winning card, such 
as ‘‘ Faust’ was two seasons ago. 
The matinée performances of the 
latter, by the way, afford oppor- 
tunities to members of the profes- 
sion with musical tastes to hear at 
least the last act. The perform- 
ance extends to six o'clock, and 
from Palmer’s, the Lyceum, the 
Standard, and other city theaters, 
the ladies in the casts hurry up 
Broadway.at five, and careful ob- 
servers in the big opera house may 
enjoy the curious spectacle of see- 
ing among the ‘‘ standers ” Georgie 
Cayvan, Theresa Vaughn, Nan- 
nette Comstock, and others whose 
faces are familiar on the boards of 
metropolitan playhouses. 


THE DOMINATION OF THE CORRUPT. 

ALTHOUGH Mrs. Langtry is no 
longer acting, the impetus impart- 
ed to a certain class of plays by 
one of her later ventures, ‘‘ As In 
a Looking Glass,” is largely in 
evidence on the stage today. Ofa 
truth the thoughtful observer must 
smile when he reads that trans- 
lations from the French must needs 
be expurgated before being pre- 
sented to American audiences. 
Expurgate French plays, forsooth, 
when Madge Kendal lends the 
sanction of her unimpeachable 
domesticity to ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” and the English 
apostle of the esthetic spoons up 
the dregs of the low life led by 
Britain's high lords and ladies, all 
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Mrs. Langtry. 
From her latest photograph. 


unmolested! What a farce it is, with a society 
to look after the animals, an eagle eyed 
inspector of our art galleries and theater 
posters, an unwritten law of society that 
prevents our talking of certain failings in 
direct terms—we have all this, and then we 
go with our wives and daughters and 
sweethearts to see humanity’s most dis- 
graceful passions enacted before us by 
living models ! 


ALEXANDER SALVINI’S AMBITION. 
Far away in Italy, three miles from the 
gates of Florence, placed in the charming 
setting of a garden of a hundred acres, 


stands an imposing stone mansion where- 
in one may find all that art can devise and 
money procure for the delectation of man. 
And here, surrounded by the luxury that 
his illustrious father’s genius has provided, 
Alexander Salvini might live in ease all 
his days. But ambition spurs him to 
action, and hearty sympathy with the in- 
stitutions of that country where so many 
of his years have been passed, lures him 
across the sea to satisfy this ambition in 
congenial environment. 

‘*T would never leave the stage hadIa 
thousand millions,” said young Salvini last 
fall, in answer to a newspaper query as to 
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what he would do with a million were it 
presented to him ; ‘‘ but in order to fulfill 
the ambition of my life, I would necessarily 


Alexander Salvin. 
From his latest photograph, 


become a manager. I would remain here 
by all means and live among the generous 
people who have greatly helped me toward 
the little it has been my good fortune to ac- 
complish; but I would perhaps secure alittle 
villa near Florence, Italy, where each year 
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I would spend a month or so with my 
family. My fad or hobby, to which I would 
devote my entire time—my lifetime if 
necessary—is the realization of my fondest 
dreams, the founding of a representative 
American theater in which the highest 
class of drama alone should be presented 
in a manner to eclipse all other productions 
of it, the theater to be connected with an 
academy of dramatic art conducted on 
somewhat different plans from those exist- 
ing now in this country. But of this no 
more—it is a dream.” 

That Mr. Salvini is sincere in 
his desire to join heart and hand 
with the people of the land 
which can now scarcely be called 
foreign to him, is proved by the 
fact that he has lately brought 
out a play written especially for 
him by a young Virginian. The 
fact that ‘‘ Zamar ” shows more 
in promise than fulfillment in 
no wise lessens its producer's 
claim to grateful recognition for 

his encouragement of native play building 


) talent. 


‘“THE VOYAGE OF SUZETTE.” 

In this latest offering of Mr. French at 
his newest theater in the metropolis—the 
American—there are two very good things, 
nay, four—the scenery, the costumes, the 
acrobatic feats, and the ballet. To say 
that these would be just as effective with 
any other background is only to adduce 
fresh evidence of the fact that the crying 
need of the stage today is competent play- 
wrights. With managers ready to lavish 
money unstinted on the mounting, and 
actors of the highest ability on hand to 
carry out the author’s conception, it seems 
a thousand pities that the dramatic shore 
should be strewn with wrecks for which the 
literary partner in the venture is alone re- 
sponsible. 


KITTY CHEATHAM. 

Miss Kirry CHEATHAM is a Tennessee 
girl, and was only sixteen when she made 
her first appearance on the professional 
stage. She was the Cerzse in the original 
production of ‘‘Erminie” at the Casino, 
but although her abilities quickly won her 
promotion in the comic opera ranks, she 
left them to join the dramatic forces of Mr. 
Daly, at whose theater she speedily became 
afavorite. Miss Cheatham is now a mem- 
ber of Charles Frohman’s home stock com- 
pany, and will appear at the Empire 
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Kitty Cheatham. 
From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


Theater in the English comedy, ‘‘ Gud- 
geons,” booked to follow ‘‘ Sowing the 
Wind.” 


THE STROLLERS. 

To but few amateur companies is it 
given to have so close an approach to pro- 
fessional experiences as falls to the lot of 
“The Strollers,” the association of players 
formerly known as the Columbia College 
Dramatic Club. Their fondness for the 
stage has led them to keep up the. organ- 
ization after they have left their student 
days behind them, and various charities 
reap a harvest of ducats thereby. Just 
before Christmas the company hired the 
Broadway Theater for one week, and per- 


formed ‘‘Ivanhoe Up Date” to overflow- 
ing houses. Later they appeared in Phila- 
delphia. There are of course no ladies 
in the association, all the female parts 
being filled by men, in the old Shaksperian 
fashion. Joseph G. Lamb, who plays 
Wamoba, has real talent for the line of 
comedy in which Wilson and Hopper have 
made their reputations. Indeed, it is said 
that he has repeatedly declined the most 
liberal offers from managers to go upon 
the professional stage. With a little more 
attention paid to correcting that vice of 
all amateurs—dilatoriness in taking cues— 
““The Strollers” would be the equal of 
many companies whose takings go to line 
private purses rather than babies’ cribs. 





OUR CARICATURISTS AND CARTOONISTS. 


The latter day development of a characteristic branch of American art—Our 
humorists of brush and pencil—Brief sketches of Nast, Keppler, Gillam, 
Opper, Rogers, Taylor, Gibson, ** Zim,” “ Chip,” and 
others whose work ts widely familiar. 


By Harold Payne. 


AUGHTER is the heritage of 
civilized man—the chiefest 
achievement of civilization. 
Nothing distinguishes the 

< civilized from the uncivilized 
man with such emphasis as 
humor; and the various 
stages of civilization are 
marked, as with mileposts, 

by the amount and character of humor 
apparent at each period, as expressed 


through the mediums of art, literature, 
and the drama. As a people grows in 
intellect and refinement, there comes a 
marked elevation and intensified subtiety 
in the expression of its humor. The lines 
are softened, the ruggedness toned, the 
glaring colors subdued to pleasing tints, 
and exaggeration replaced by the ludic- 
rous but possible coincidences of actuality. 

In our own country, when we look back 
no further than two decades, and behold 


joseph Keppler. 
From a photograph by Wilhelm, New York, 
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the rude, inartistic attempts at the expres- 
sion of humor by the caricaturist of the 
period, and contrast them with the won- 
derful creations of our own time, we can 
scarcely believe them to be: productions 
of the same species. 

The troublous days of the rebellion, 
and the perturbed period that followed, 
produced a number of rude cuaricaturists, 
whose work, with rare exceptions, was an 
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When sectional strife had ceased, there 
began to spring up a school of caricature 
artists whose work, albeit varying as 
widely as the subjects treated, bore the 
stamp of true genius, and possessed the 
additional merit of genuine humor devoid 
of spleen. True, many of these men de- 
voted their pencils to satire; but it was 
satire that amused without wounding. 
Much of their work was an expression of 


Bernhard Gillam. 
From a photograph by C. M. Bell, Washington 


expression rather of partisan and secti- 
onal animosity than of any idea of humor, 
much less art. They were often forcible, 
even eloquent in their vindictiveness and 
spleen, as the language of a fanatic is apt 
tobe. They were, in many cases, power- 
ful factors in the exposition of corruption 
andthe righting of great wrongs by the 
mere force of ridicule. But it would be 
base flattery, in most cases, to call their 
productions either good art or good 
humor. 


pure, wholesome humor, without the 
venom of the old time caricaturists. 

Today the number of our caricature 
artists is legion, and many of them have 
achieved wide fame. Some of them have 
become great enough to have as dis- 
tinctive an individuality as Du Maurier, 
or any of the European masters ; and the 
charm of it is, that, with few exceptions, 
they are characteristically American. 

Of the caricaturists of the period spoken 
of, there is one who stands alone, not for 
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the artistic excellence of his work, but 
for its force and individuality. No one 
can contemplate the stirring times at the 
close of the war, the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, and the later exposure 
of the Tweed ring in New York, without 
including Thomas Nast as a factor in 
those dramatic events. Probably no one 
man ever accomplished as much in the 
way of reform with his pencil as this man 


Frederick B. Opper. 


has accomplished. When at his zenith 
he stood alone, the “bright particular 
star” of his time; and the fact that his 
luster is somewhat dimmed is due less to 
the waning of his own powers than to the 
brilliancy of the constellation which has 
risen about him. 

Down to the time when Joseph Keppler 
began to attract attention by his wonderful 
cartoons, the comic paper as an American 
institution was unknown. Scores of peri- 
odicals that claimed the title had been 
started, but they were universally short 
lived, largely on account of their trivial- 
ity. They represented nothing, they had 
no serious purpose—an essential to even 
a comic paper---and they had no reason 
for existence. They were at best mere 
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imitations of the French or English: peri- 
odicals, and did not appeal to American 
taste. It was not until Keppler adapted 
the vigorous and expressive art of the 
German school to American ideas, that 
the comic paper began to assume a legiti- 
mate place in journalism. 

Much of Keppler’s success is due to his 
happy faculty of adapting classical sub- 
jects to modern ideas, of investing the 


Grant E. Hamilton. 


rascal or hypocrite or tyrant of our own 
time with the habiliments of some mytho- 
logical character with like attributes. 
His peculiar power of endowing these 
figures with life and dramatic action 
may be attributable in some degree to the 
fact that Keppler possesses strong his- 
trionic talent. Indeed, it was a long time 
before he finally decided upon which pro- 
fession—art or the stage — he should 
adopt. Much of his early life was spent 
either in the theaters of his native city 
(Vienna), or with strolling players, with 
whom he wandered through Styria, the 
Tyrol, and Hungary, making vain at- 
tempts to enter the land of art—lItaly. 
At the age of eighteen he returned to 
Vienna and settled down to the serious 
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A QUARTETTE OF THE VETERANS. 


Thomas Nast. 


Thomas Worth. 
M. A. Woolf. Dan Beard. 
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W. A. Rogers. 


study of art at the Academy there. He 
did not abandon the stage entirely, how- 
ever ; even after his arrival in this country 
in 1868, he was connected with the theater 
both as manager and as actor. 

His first years in America were spent in 


the West. As farbackas 1874 he started, 
one after another, two comic week- 
lies, the latter of which had a short 
life in St. Louis under the name of 
Puck. But his real début before the 
American public was in 1877, when 
in partnership with Adolph Schwartz- 
mann he launched that highly suc- 
cessful venture, the present Puck. 
Belonging to the same school of 
art, but perbaps a little more charac- 
teristically American in thought and 
conception, is Bernhard Gillam, the 
leading cartoonist of /udge. Gillam 
began life with the idea of becoming 
a lawyer; but after two years in a 
law office he decided to be an artist, 
and tried his hand at serious draw- 
ing. He drew so badly that his most 
ambitious works provoked almost as 
much merriment as his most excru- 
ciatingly humorous ones have since. 
Nevertheless, he was not to be put 
down. What he lacked in ability he 
made up in effrontery. He drew 
more pictures, and actually placed 
them on exhibition at the Academy 
of Art in Brooklyn. That appears to 


‘have satisfied him. 


What the critics lef, 
of his cherished creations he finished with 
a jackknife, and then turned his attention 
to caricature drawing. 

In this he was successful from the be- 
ginning. His first engagement was with 
Frank Leslie, where he remained till that 
gentleman's death, and then went to the 
Harpers. His scope being too limited 
here, however, he accepted a position on 
the Puck staff. It was while with this 


' publication that Gillam made his first 


series of “hits” as a caricature artist— 
notably the “ Tattooed Man,” drawn dur- 
ing the Cleveland-Blaine campaign of 1884. 
In 1885 he went into partnership with 
Mr. W. J. Arkell, and they purchased the 
then expiring publication called /udge. 
With their united efforts the paper was 
made a success, and Gillam’s course has 
been a smooth one ever since. 

He is an Englishman by birth, but came 
to this country while yet very young, and 
is as much of an American as one to the 
manor born. He came naturally by his taste 
for art, his father and two of his brothers 
being artists. One of the latter is associated 
with him on /udge, and is known to the 
world as “ Victor,” by which xom de crayon 
--his Christian name—his cartoons are 
signed. Victor Gillam is a better draughts- 
man than his brother, although not nearly 








Charles J Taylor. 
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so prolific in ideas. Bernhard is an in- 
defatigable worker, and is probably the 
most rapid caricaturist in the country, if 
not in the world. As an illustration of 
this, he has, under pressure, drawn one 
of the large cartoons used in /udge in 
three hours. 
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nities to study art, his parents looking 
upon that sort of thing as a waste of time, 
which might better be spent in farming or 
shoemaking. But the young man’s heart 
was set upon art, and no amount of dis- 
couragement sufficed to balk his purpose. 
While yet a boy he entered Frank Leslie’s 


Charles Dana Gibson. 


From a photograph by Alman, New York. 


A most prolific caricaturist is Frederick 
B. Opper, of the Puck staff. Opper’s 
range is too wide for him to be classed 
in any particular line of humorous draw- 
ing, and yet he possesses an individuality 
which makes his work distinctive wher- 


ever it appears. In the beginning of his 
artistic career he inclined to the grotesque, 
or what is known among caricaturists as 
“acrobatic” drawing; but with maturer 
experience he has gradually modified this 
inclination. 

He was born in a small town in Ohio, 
of German parents, and is about thirty 
five years of age. He had few opportu- 


art department—the training school of so 
many of our comic artists—and there re- 
ceived almost all the instruction he ever 
had, the rest depending upon the kindly 
gift of nature. 

Eugene Zimmerman, or as the world 
knows him, “ Zim,” stands alone in point of 
originality of conception and treatment. 
He is what artists denominate an “acro- 
bat,” but a careful scrutiny of his work 
will reveal a world of truth behind his 
grotesque exaggerations. The fact that 
he views nature through a magnifying 
lens does not prevent him from showing 
us nature, and we cannot but feel that 
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it is a merry lens, untempered with malice 
or spleen, and one that compels us to 
laugh with him. 

Zimmerman’s technical knowledge of 
the commonplace features of life, which, 
after all, furnish the greatest vaxiety of 
subjects for caricature, was gained from 
the rough and sometimes pathetic expe- 
riences of his own early career. He was 
born in Basle, Switzerland, in 1862, and 
came to America when only eight years 
of age. Here his father, who was a baker, 
set him to learn that useful, though not 
over elevating trade. He began with the 
lower branches, as he tells us, by “greas- 
ing pans and eating the burned cakes.” 
His only opportunity for securing an edu- 
cation was when he could snatch an odd 


Frank P. W. Bellew (‘'Chip.’*) 


moment from the onerous task of deliver- 
ing bread with a hand basket, and steal 
off to a kind neighbor who had volun- 
teered to teach him. 
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After that he worked 
alternately as a farmer, 
a fish peddler’s helper, 
an insurance agent’s 
clerk, and a waiter in a 
saloon. At the 
age of seventeen 
he decided to be- 
come a sign paint- 
er, and for three 
years he devoted 
himself to that 
calling. During 
this period he developed a rude talent for 
drawing grotesque pictures, and by some 
chance some of his sketches fell into the 
hands of Joseph Keppler. It is an ex- 
emplification of that gentleman’s penetra- 
tion that he should have foreseen in this 
rude draughtsman the makings of the 
future caricaturist. 

Zimmerman remained with Puck three 
years, and then accepted an offer from 
the managers of Judge, with whom he has 
remained ever since. 

One of the most deserving of favorable 
comment among the “originals” is M. A. 

Woolf, one of the leading illus- 
trators of Zzfe. Woolf has 
chosen a field so widely rfe- 
moved from all other humor- 
ous artists, and so gentle and 
sweet, the writer had almost 
said, that it seems next to 
profanation to catalogue him 
in company with other jesters. 
His pictures of the comic side 
of child life have endeared 
him to every sympathetic man 
and woman who has seen them. 
There is always a touch of 
pathos in his humorous con- 
ceptions of the little waifs of 
whom he furnishes us glimpses; 
and no matter how grotesque 
the subject may be, we cannot 
but feel that the heart which 
inspired the creation was warm 
with sympathy. 

Woolf was born in London 
about fifty five years ago, and 
studied art in Germany and 
France. For many years he fol- 

lowed the stage, and it was a long time be- 
fore he finally decided which calling he 
should adopt permanently. Those who 
have witnessed his acting claim that the 


A Characteristic Sketch by 
Chip.” 
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stage has been a heavy 
loser by his forsaking it. 
Art would certainly have 
suffered had he chosen 
to be an actor. 

Grant E. Hamilton was 
born in. Youngstown, 
Ohio, and started out in 
life with a view to becom- 
ing a mechanical engin- 
eer. He always had a 
taste for art, however, 
especially where it par- 
took of a humorous char- 
acter, and was often 
brought to task by unap- 
preciative “bosses” for 
devoting the time when 
he should have been at 
work to making rude 
sketches of his fellow 
workmen. Finally the 
passion developed so 
strongly in him that he 
decided to attend a school of drawing in his 
own town. His first appearance before 
the public as an illustrator was on the 
defunct Dazly Graphic, but he left that 
paper to takea position with Judge while it 
was still in the hands of its founder. He 
is the only member of the original staff 
remaining on the publication. 

C. J. Taylor is quiet and unobtrusive in 
his humor. His men and women are 
real types, such as we meet in every day 
life,and not the most absurd types either. 
If we smile at them, it is as we would smile 
at a good, old fashioned aunt from the 
country or an over dressed fop in the city. 
He never violates the canons of true art. 
and therefore his treatment is refined and 
his humor subtle. He has been called 
the American Du Maurier, and in re- 
spect to conservatism and truthful- 
ness he is entitled to the soubriquet. 

Taylor was born in New York, 
and studied art at the Academy of 
Design. He also took lessons in 
drawing from Emanuel Leutze, who 
painted the famous picture, “ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” and 
later from Eastman Johnson. He 
was engaged on Harper's Weekly for 
some years, and later on the Dazly 
Graphic. He joined the Puck art staff 
in 1883, and has remained with it ever 
since, 


Opper’s Suburban Resident. 
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Although an illustra- 
tor of the broader variety 
of humor, Thomas 
Worth is best known by 
his seria] pictures illus- 
trative of ludicrous situ- 
ations and events in 
“Darktown.” These, 
though broad to the 
verge of coarseness’ in 
their conception, and 
rude to an extreme in 
treatment, possess an 
element that appeals to 
a large class whose tastes 
are not sufficiently re- 
fined to permit them to 
appreciate a higher order 
of humor. Mr. Worth 
was born in New York, 
and has made illustra- 
tions for many of the 
leading pictorial publica- 
tions. For the past five 
or six years he has been connected with 
Texas Siftings as its leading artist. 

William Allen Rogers is one of those 
versatile artists who are as much at home 
in one style of drawing as another. True, 


Pleasant Reflections.” 
Drawn by Archie Gunn. 
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he has never es- 
sayed anything 
out of pen and ink 
and wash drawing, 
but the range of 
his subjects is as 
wide as space it- 
self. In his humor- 
ous illustrating he 
is probably at his 
best in the satirical 
cartoon, political 
or social. Some 
of his work in this 
line, executed for 
Life and Harper's 
Weekly, is equal in 
point of pith and 
treatment to any- 
thing of a like 
character done by 
‘ our best contemporary cartoonists. 
Rogers was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
and began learning the trade of an en- 
graver in Cincinnati at an early age. 
While this was an auxiliary branch of the 
profession he was afterwards to adopt, its 
scope was too narrow for his artistic am- 
bition. His first work to see the light 
was done for the Dazly Graphic, whose 
staff he joined soon after the publication 
Started. From there he went to the Har- 


Hamilton's Irate Irishman. 
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A Specimen of Ehrhart's Work. 


pers, and has since been a voluminous 
contributor to most of the better class of 
publications in the metropolis. 

As a cartoonist in black and white 
Charles Dana Gibson has no peer in this 
country, if, indeed, in the world. For in- 
tegrity and strength of treatment he cer- 
tainly has no rival. His humor is subtle 
and he does not know the meaning of 
exaggeration. He 
confines himself to 
the beautiful, the 
desirable features 
of life. According — 
to his work, there 
is nothing gro- 
tesque, mean, or 
repulsive in the 
world. It all savors 
of the drawing 
room, the club, or 
the boudoir. One 
is refreshed after 
seeing a series of 
his pictures, as he 
is by mingling in 
good society and 
hearing bright, of 
crisp conversa- a 
tion, tinged with 
just enough of [ 
philosophy and 
poetry to give it 
an intellectual 
spice without wearying the palate. 

And yet this magician is still a very 
young man, having barely passed his 
twenty fifth birthday. But he appears to 
have been born with the divine gift of 
portraiture, and to have drawn passable 
pictures while yet a child. While very 
young he had come with his parents from 
Boston to New York, where he studied 
drawing at the Art Students’ League. 
Latterly he has made several trips across 
the ocean, and spent a number of ‘years 
studying in Paris, where he is at present. 

Daniel C. Beard is the Mark Twain of 
art. This doubtless accounts for the fact 
that he illustrates the greater part of the 
genial humorist’s writings. He is the 
only man who can take Mr. Clemens’ 
manuscripts and portray his characters 
just as the author would portray them 


A ‘Taylor Made" Girl. 


- himself if he were artist enough. Beard 


had not the advantage of a thorough art 
education, having started in life as a civil 
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A SEPTETTE OF THE YOUNGER CARICATURISTS,. 


F. M, Howarth, Syd. B Griffin. 
Eugene Zimmerman, Victor Gillam. Louis M. Glackens. 
S. Ehrhart. Frank Ver Beck. 
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THE RASH FROG AND THE PRU- 
DENT TURTLE. 


One of Frank Ver Beck’s Animal Studies. 














engineer. But his natural tastes were too 
strong to permit him to spend his life in 
carrying a chain or following the center 
of a compass. 

His strongest point is in the higher 
order of satire. Like 
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tian art, and of ancient art generally, are 
exquisitely funny. Dogs are also a speci- 
alty with him. 

S. Ehrhart’s strong characteristic js 
extreme daintiness of touch. No artist 
has ever made us feel the color and 
warmth of a sweet feminine face with pen 
and ink as he has. When he starts out 
to show us a pert little society miss or a 
saucy chit of a soubrette, the thing is 
complete. We feel that the rosebud lips 
are pink, the great, round, ingenuous eyes 
are blue or hazel, and the hair is golden or 
flaxen. There is a flavor of refined humor 
about his work, as delicate in its way as 
Woolf’s is in his. 

Ehrhart was born in Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, but came to New York when a 
child. Without any instruction in art he 
had learned to sketch in a rude way. At 
fifteen he had illustrated an old poem in 
a burlesque fashion and sent the pictures 

to the Harpers. To 





Twain, there is noth- 
ing too sacred, if it 
smacks of bigotry or 
superstition, for him 
to hurl his javelins at ; 
and yet he does it in 
so good humored a 
way that no one, ex- 
cept the bigot him- 
self, can take offense 
atit. Beard draws ex- 
clusively from models, 





his surprise they were 
acccepted. This de- 
cided him in his life 
course, and he im- 
mediately set about 
making pictures : for 
various publications, 
and was fairly suc- 
cessful. Then he went 
to Munich to study. 
Having, as he 
thought, finished his 








and is particular to 

the verge of fastidi- 

ousness about the accuracy of his cos- 
tumes. His studio abounds in the 
garments of various ages and countries, 
armor, weapons, and implements, and he 
avers that not a single thing is there for 
the purpose of ornament. Every article in 
the vast collection is simply one of his 
working tools. 

Frank P. W. Bellew was born in New 
York about thirty five years ago. His 
father was an excellent illustrator, and it 
is likely that the son imbibed a good deal 
of his genius as well as the rudiments of 
drawing from him. Mr. Bellew, or “ Chip,” 
as he is known to the world, began his 
career as a newspaper illustrator, and 
gradually worked himself up from the 


rude work required by the daily press to ~ 


magazine illustrations. His forte is in the 


quaint and weird. His imitation of Egyp- 


art education, he re- 
turned to New York, 
and for a long time drifted from one paper 
to another, until about five years ago, when 
he joined the staff of Puck. 

Another clever young artist connected 
with Puck is Louis M. Glackens, whose 
work, admirable in drawing and full of 
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Some of Syd. B. Griffin’s Characters. 


character, is familiar, too, to the readers 
of this magazine. 
delphia, studied at the Academy in that 
city, and now resides in New York. 

For quaintness of conceit and weirdness 
of treatment William Francis Ver Beck 
has no parallel. His specialty is in mak- 
ing animals, and particularly reptiles, to 
represent human beings in comical situa- 
tions. He invests crocodiles, turtles, liz- 


ards, frogs, ar.d other amphibiz with hu- 
man attributes, places them in all sorts of 
ludicrous positions, and carries them 
through endless laughable experiences. 
He even descends to the vegetable king- 
dom for his subjects, and invests cab- 
bages, carrots, and beets with the power 


of lingual communication. Indeed, Ver 
Beck might well be designated as the ar- 
tistic AZsop of the time. 

Sydney B. Griffin, whose sketches and 
cartoons are to be seen in nearly every 


He was born in Phila- - 


comic illustrated publication of the time, 
is perhaps the most thoroughly American 
of any of our humorous exponents of the 
graphic art. He was born in Boston, 
and has spent much of his life in 
Michigan. All his work is as homely 
and _ characteristically native as are 
the writings of James Whitcomb 
Riley. He knows nothing of the refine- 
ments of so called soeiety: he portrays 
the homely commonplaces of every day 
life. But he possesses a genius for invest- 
ing his pictures with so much genial 
humor that without extreme exaggera- 
tion he never fails to please and provoke 
merriment. He also possesses an inex- 
haustible fund of originality. Although, 
like most caricaturists, he does a good 
deal of work to order—that is, from the 
suggestions of the professional “ idealist’’* 
as he is called—the greater part of Grif- 
fin’s work is his own invention, 


Two of Zim's’ ~ 


*There isa large class of men in New York who make a business of furnishing comic pub- 
lications with suggestions for pictures, or ‘‘ideas,” as they are called, and some of the 
cleverest things in the line of caricature are suggested by them. The ideais sent ir in a rough 
form, in many cases having no resemblance to a picture of any kind, and the artist works from 


the suggestion. 
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Archibald Gunn, who is best known for 
his cartoons in 7ru¢h, was born in Taun- 
ton, England, and is about thirty years 
old. He studied art in London and Paris, 
and came to America about two years 
ago. His work comprises every style of 
drawing, including oil painting, water col- 
ors, wash drawing, and pen and ink work ; 
and he always draws from living models. 

F. M. Howarth is a young man who is 
rapidly approaching the heights of fame, 
largely through the quaintness and indivi- 
duality of his work. His style is not 
original, bordering too closely upon the 
Dutch school, but his adaptation of it 
to American ideas has proven very 
acceptable. The greatest fear for his 
future is that his work may, from its 


A PARADOX. 


extreme conventionality, in time prove 
wearisome and cease to please. 

Howarth was born in Philadelphia in 
1864. He spenta good part of his early 
life in commercial pursuits, but by the 
time he had attained his nineteenth birth- 
day he had acquired such a passion, cou- 
pled with some talent, for drawing, that 
he began furnishing comic sketches to 
the Philadelphia Ca// and other papers. 
These soon began to attract attention and 
yield a small income to the young man, 
and he was encouraged to abandon his 
distasteful calling of bookkeeping and 
devote himself exclusively to the art of 
comic illustrating. Since then his work 
has appeared in nearly all the illustrated 
periodicals and magazines in the country. 











A PARADOX. 


IF love be blind, as poets say, 
Then I know not what love may be ; 
For in thine eyes no elfins play 
That mine eyes do not see. 


Yet love is blind, as poets say, 
And well I know what love may be, 
For in that thronging, bright array 
Mine eyes see only thee. 


Edward Payson Jackson. 
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MY VALENTINE. 


ICTOR tells of love enduring ; 
Victor's golden treasure grows 
To my fancy most alluring, 
Till my soul with rapture glows. 
All my heart I would surrender— 
For he says, with ardor fine, 
That he will be true and tender 


Ever as my Valentine— 


But for Tom, whose gladsome greeting 
Vows his heart, so blithe and gay, 
With true love for me is beating. 
I would own his happy sway, 
+ Only Cupid is a-smiling 
jy From the depths of Harry's eyes ; 
Glances tender and beguiling 
Hint of all his love implies. 


All have ways to me endearing, 

And from none I wish to part ; 
Each I find in turn appearing 

As the tenant of my heart. 
And my fate, I soon discover, 

Would rich, gay, and fond combine 
Into a composite lover ; 

He should be my Valentine. 








LEECH’S CHAMPAGNE CUP. 

Tue following storyette of John Leech, 
the English cartoonist, must be true, for it 
is told by a dean of the Anglican church: 

‘*I] asked Leech one day,” says Dean 
Hole, of Rochester, ‘‘ after a merry little 
dinner at his seaside lodgings, how he 
made such good champagne cup. ‘The 
ingredients,’ he replied, ‘ of which this re- 
freshing beverage is composed, which is 
highly recommended by the faculty for 
officers going abroad and all other persons 





stopping at home—are champagne, ice, 
and seltzer, but, in consequence of advanc- 


.” 


ing years, I always forget the seltzer. 


TWO QUAINT EPITAPHS. 

It is perhaps because humor largely con- 
sists in incongruity that tombstone inscrip- 
tions so often evoke a smile. One such, 
for which the writer can personally vouch, 
but which he has never seen in print, 
stands in the churchyard of the old cathe- 
dral of Winchester, in England, and re- 
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WHAT ONE SMALL BOY CAN DO; A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 





ETCHINGS. 


OUR SHAKSPERE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘“‘T heard a voice cry, sleep ** Look you now, what follows.” ‘*T missed my aim !” 
no more!” Macbeth. —Hamlet. —Henry VI. 











cords the death of a soldier who 
died of a fever ‘‘ contracted by 
drinking cold beer when hot.” 
This touching stanza follows: 
Here lies in peace a Hampsiure gren- 
i adier, 
Who met his death by drinking cold 
small beer. 
a be warned by his untimely 
all, 
And when you're hot drink strong, 
or none at all. 
The following epitaph is reported 
from another English graveyard : 
“Sacred to the-memory of the 
Reverend ——, who, after thirty 
years’ unremitting labor as a imis- 
sionary, was accidentally shot by his 
Native attendant. Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 


THACKERAY’S PANTOMIME. 
CA WILLIAM MAKEPEACE ‘THACKERAY 
Se AS was always too genial, too gener- 
MEN ARE NEVER SATISFIED. ous, too open handed to bean ac- 


‘* My husband complains that I’m sending him to the cumulator of this world’s goods, 
poorhouse.” and in spite of the large earnings 


‘*And mine scolds me when I send him to the bank.” of his pen he died a poor man. 





A BACHELOR’S EXPERIMENT; OR— 
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Mr. Oldboy resolves to be- The little creature's playful- At night the playful ani- 
come the owner of a dog. ness interests and pleases him. mal shares its master's room. 
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SUFFICIENTLY AERIAL. 
‘* Do you think the stage really needs elevating ?” 
‘Why no! It already has wings and flies.” 











Shortly before his death his friend John 
Leech, the cartoonist, called upon him, 
and found him in his study, writing, writ- 
ing, and sighing at the monotony of his 
work. 

‘‘ Why don’t you have a holiday,” said 
Leech, ‘‘ and take your girls to the sea- 
side?” 

The great novelist made no verbal an- 
swer, but, rising slowly, plunged his hands 
to the very bottom of his pockets, brought 
those receptacles out, shook them vigor- 
ously without eliciting a rattle of coin, re- 
placed them, and then resumed his seat. 





BENEATH HER. 
I aM funny ; and sc, 
It wasn’t fair, 
When I asked her to be mine, 
For her to say '‘No!” 
That she ‘* didn’t care 
For a comic Valentine !” 


ANXIOUS TO PLEASE, 


OssERVERS Of the peasantry of Ireland 
credit them with being so obliging that 
they would rather make a reply that will 
please the questioner than tell him the 
truth. William Le Fanu tells that an Ital- 





THE TALE OF A MISCHIEVOUS PUPPY. 
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In the night it is wakeful, 
and seeks amuseinent. 


When he rises, Mr. Oldboy 
views a scene of ruin. 


Wrappedinablanket,hegoes 
in quest of anew wardrobe. 


St SRT Pea 
= meecoirrsersetiterser~ Goniecheneertiee nme ee . 
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A COMPLIMENT TO THE CLOIH. 


Dr. THIRDLY—‘ So your clever boy is to be a clergyman, and your dull boy a lawyer.” 
Mrs. SHARPE—‘‘ Oh, no, Dr. Thirdly, that would never do! It is the other way round.” 


ian organ grinder, wearily plodding along 
the road to Cork, asked a laborer how far 
he was from the town. 

‘‘Just four short miles,” was the an- 
swer. 

‘“What do you mean,” said a priest, 
who happened to pass at the time, ‘‘ by de- 
ceiving the poor fellow? You know well 
enough it’s eight long miles.” 

‘‘Sure, your riverence,” said 
the other, ‘‘ I seen the poor boy 
was tired, and I wanted to keep 
his courage up. If he heard 
your riverence—but I’m plazed 
to think he didn’t—he’d be 
downhearted entirely.” 

The same writer tells an- 

other story of the same trait. 
An Irish gentleman was shoot- 
ing with an English friend, and 
they had had very little sport. 
Seeing a native, the English- 
man said he would ask the 
man if there was any game in 
the neighborhood. 

“It's no use,” the Irish 
sportsman replied. ‘You 
can’t rely on what he says.” 





Nevertheless the Englishman accosted 
the peasant. ‘‘ My good fellow,” he said, 
‘‘are there any birds anywhere about here?” 

**Lots of birds, your honor,” the man 
cheerfully returned. 

‘*Tell me what sort of birds.” 

‘Well, now, your honor, there do be 
woodcocks, and snipes, and ducks.” 

‘** Ask him,” whispered the Irish 
gentleman, ‘‘whether there are 
any thermometers.” 

The Englishman put the question. 

‘Well, now, your honor, if there 
was a nice frost the place would 
be just alive with them.” 


BASHFUL LOVER'S VALENTINE. 


O BE my Valentine, my love— 
A paper lace one in a box, my 
sweet, 
With chromo posies all be- 
Gizened up, 
And verselets with melodious 
feet. 


Or darling, if thou dost not wish 
To be my Valentine to this extent— 
O be a funny one, my love, at least, 
My highly colored comic—for a cent. 





ETCHINGS. 


A SKATING LESSON—IN FOUR SCENES. 

















I.—‘* You think you can get along all right 
now? Well, try to get ashore by yourself!” 


II.—‘' Ha, ka, ha! He’ll never get off the 
ice unless we help him!” 





THE TWO FLAGS. 

An American and an Englishman were 

sitting on the balcony of the Anglo Ameri- 
can club in Brussels one day 
last simmer, and were whil- 
ing away an otherwise un- 
occupied half hour with a 
little friendly ‘‘ chaffing” of 
each other’s nationality. 
Presently the Britisher, who 
thought he was getting the 
better of the duel, compla- 
cently remarked : 

‘« Tsay, old man, you can’t 
imagine what your flag re- 
minds me of!” 

The American was seri- 
ous. ‘‘Well,” he returned, 

‘* what is it?” 

‘Why, it looks to me just 
like a deuced big gridiron, 
don’t you know.” 

The American smiled a 
faint smile, anc then quickly 
observed . ‘‘ That's all right, Johnny, that’s 
all right. But do you know what your flag 
reminds me of?” 





‘*Can't imagine,” said the other, with the 
air of one who is bored by a silly question. 
‘“* Well, it reminds me of ‘a darned big 
red beefsteak that we can 
ee. fry on our gridiron.” 
The Englishman withdrew 
from the contest. 


QUICK TIME. 
HERE’S nothing can his grief 
allay, 
And fate has made him sour: 
He made his fortune in a day, 
But lost it in an hour! 


FIGHTING BEFORE FIGURING. 
Durinc Greene’s campaign 
of 1781 in the Carolinas, a 
staff officer reported one day 
that the British were advancing to at- 
tack the colonists. 
‘Shall I send out scouts to reconnoiter 
and report how many men the enemy 
has?” the general’s informant added. 
‘“No,” said Greene. ‘‘ We'll count ’em 
after we've beaten ’em.” 





III.—"* I can’t get off the ice, eh? Just wait 
a minute.” 





TV.—‘*I didn’t learn to walk on my hands, 
when I was at school, for nothing! * 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


Mr. WaALSTRETE—"‘ You painted my portrait in two sittings, but my daughter has given 


you ten and hers is not done yet!” 
Jack van DyKE—‘t Yes—er—lI always find that it takes longer—er—to paint a—-” 


Mr. WaALsrTRETE—"‘ A pretty girl, eh?” 








LORA’S PLAYING. 


SHE played. Apart we sat in rapt delight, 
All chatter hushed and gossip put to flight. 
What was the piece? I really forget! 
A fugue perhaps, a nocturne, canzonet— 
In music lore I am no learned wight. 


But this I know, withal my learning’s slight: 
Deft was her execution and aright; 
And later, in a rollicking duet 
She played a part. 


All done, she turned about, and then despite 
The distance of my seat—distracting plight— 
I caught a flash of lace, a gleam of jet: 
A long drawn, sweet, deep sigh—our eyes had met; 
With me in all life’s music, from that night, 
She played a part! 
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A SONNET. BROWN'S GAS STOVE. 


WHat eyes! Like dual Comos fringed about 
With nature’s subtlest touch and loftiest grace, 
Lending their luster to the perfect face 

Where dimples soft are playing in and out, 

Above a mouth with such a luring pout 
To crave it not would stamp a mortal base, 

Fit only for the crude and coznmonplace. 

What eyes! So liquid calm that one might doubt 

Their power to change and glisten like the sea 
When foam flecked billows presage danger nigh, 

And blaze with Etna’s light, too bright to be 
Alone of earth and sea and sun swept sky; 

What eyes! They compass ali eternity! * Fine thing, this new gas 
One glance migit make one live-—or make one die. stove.” 

















MARITAL AMENITIES. 


THAT eccentric English statesman, Robert Lowe, after- 
ward Lord Sherbrooke, was criticising the marriage service 
one night in his usual sarcastic style. ‘*‘ With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow!’” he scornfully quoted. ‘‘That was 
what I solemnly declared to Mrs. Lowe at a time when I 
hadn’t a shilling to bless myself with.” 

‘* But, my dear,” remonstrated Mrs. Lowe, who scarcely 
enjoyed this frank revelation of their early poverty, ‘‘ you 
had your brilliant intellectual abilities.” 

‘“Oh, yes,” returned her merciless husband, ‘‘ but I cer- 
tainly did not endow you with those.” 

















“You just turn the gas 
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‘And put a match to 


it "—— 





AWwert H Brasher 
Sey 


TOO OBLIGING. 


Groom—“ Sltall I rub ’is legs horff sir?” 
RIpER—‘‘No. You'd better leave them on.” ** And there you are !” 














SEX AND THE SUFFRAGE. 

Tue Paris Faculté de Droit—an institu- 
tion that is to the law what the French 
Academy is to the world of letters—not long 
ago offered a prize for the best treatise 
upon the political rights of women. The 
winner was a writer named Ostrogorski, 
presumably a Russian. The chief sig- 
nificance of his exhaustive review of the 
past history and present situation of the 
agitation for female suffrage is the clearly 
presented conclusion that the movement is 
making real and steady progress, and 
promises, ultimately if not speedily, to be 
entirely successful. 

A contrary view has frequently been ex- 
pressed. It has been argued, from his- 
torical instances of the exercise of the 
franchise by women in past eras, that there 
has since beer. a retrogression rather than 
an advance. It isa fact that the constitu- 


tion under which the State of New Jersey 
entered the Union gave the right of suf- 
frage to all who possessed the requisite prop- 
erty qualification, without distinction of 


sex ; and that the limitation of the privilege 
to men was enacted some twenty years 
later. 

Much earlier, in England, women are 
found in many cases to have voted at Par- 
liamentary elections. In 1572, when Eliza- 
beth sat upon the throne, Dorothy Paking- 
ton, lady of the manor of Aylesbury, being 
the sole qualified elector for the borough, 
cast a vote that sent two members to the 
House of Commons. Nearly two hundred 
years later, a question of women’s right to 
the franchise was brought before the Court 
of King’s Bench, and the judges, while 
admitting that such a right had frequently 
been asserted and exercised in the past, 
unanimously decided that it had no legal 
existence. 

‘« The choice of members of Parliament,” 
said this ungallant ruling. ‘‘ requires an 
improved understanding which women are 
not supposed to have.” 

Its result was that female voters, or would- 
be voters, did not figure again in English 
politics until our own times. Mary Woll- 
stonecraft—famous for her /zazson with the 
poet Shelley—published a ‘‘ Vindication 
of the Rights of Women ‘in 1792, but her 
appeal for the political enfranchisement 
of her sex fell flat. 

It is easy to see, howover, that these 


@ 
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episodes of ancient history have no real 
bearing upon the case. The fact that the 
movement for female suffrage—if such a 
movement can be said to have existed— 
made no headway in the England or the 
America of the eighteenth century, does 
not prove that the result either will be or 
ought to be the same in these latter years 
of the nineteenth. In both countries the 
champions of women’s rights have gained 
not a few points during the present gen- 
eration. 

In England, John Stuart Mill, the famous 
economist, first brought the question into 
practical politics when, in 1867, the sub- 
stitution of the term ‘‘ person” for‘ man” 
in the electoral reform bill of that year 
was negatived in the House of Commons 
by a majority of more than two to one. 
The contest was carried to the courts by a 
large number of women, who attempted 
to register as voters ; but again the judges 
ruled that they had no standing. 

Nevertheless, a few years later women 
rate payers obtained a vote in municipal 
elections, and the right to serve as mem- 
bers of school boards and boards of poor 
relief. These powers will be considerably 
extended by the Parish Councils bill now 
before Parliament. And it may be added 
that inthe Isle of Man a law of 1881 gives 
to women possessing a property qualifica- 
tion the right of voting for members of the 
legislature ; and that in the British colony 
of New Zealand a statute passed last year 
wholly abolishes the distinction of sex in 
electoral matters. 

Turning to America, the readeris probably 
aware that one State of the Union—the 
young republicof Wyoming—took this same 
stepin its early days asa Territory, and has 
never retracedit. Utah speedily followed 
its neighbor's example, but here women’s 
suffrage became invoived with the question 
of polygamy, and was swept away by an 
act of Congress. Elsewhere—as in South 
Dakota and Washington —constitutional 
provisions for female enfranchisement 
have been rejected by a popular vote. But 
in Kansas and Michigan women have been 
admitted to take part in local elections, 
and in the former they can hold any muni- 
cipal office. In fifteen States they possess 
the school franchise, and in about ten more 
they may be elected to office in the school 
administrations. Most important of ail, 
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perhaps, is the fact that in admitting Wy- 
oming to the Union, Congress has tacitly 
acknowledged that female suffrage is not in- 
compatible with the Federal Constitution. 
This is an offset to the Supreme Court’s 
decision that State laws confining the 
electoral privilege to males are not uncon- 
stitutional—a ruling that has turned the 
attention of the women’s suffrage advocates 
to the State Legislatures rather than to 
the national Congress. 

The reai question upon which the failure 
or success of this whole movement hinges 
is this—Do women desire a vote? If they 
do, they are sure to obtain it. 


A GUILTY WRETCH. 

A story is told of one of the Spanish 
kings who visited a convict galley, and 
asked some of the poor wretches toiling 
there how they had brought upon them- 
selves so terrible a punishment. One after 
another declared that he had been wrong- 
fully convicted of such and such a crime— 
always wrongfully convicted ; not a pris- 
oner but protested his innocence -until 
finally one man gave a different answer. 
‘‘I deserve my fate,” he said. ‘‘I was 
hungry, and I snatched a purse in the 
street.” ‘‘ What!” replied the king, “a 
guilty wretch like you among these honest 
fellows? Get you away from here ;’ and 
he had the man released at once. 

An American penitentiary differs in a 
good many ways from a Spanish convict 
galley, but in one point the modern insti- 
tution resembles the medieval one—it con- 
tains few who will admit that their pun- 
ishmentis merited. Human nature changes 
but little, in spite of the march of civiliza- 
tion ; the manliness that will make open 
confession of a false step, and set its face 
toward better things for the future, is as 
rare today as ever. Such a story as one 
that comes from the Massachusetts State 
prison is a remarkable exception to a prev- 
alent rule. 

It seems that about three years ago a 
young lawyer in Salem—a bright, talented 
fellow who had given apparent promise of 
a brilliant career—was convicted of forgery 
and sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment. His demeanor while in jail has been 
so unusual as to attract attention. He has 
bravely faced the situation. He admits that 
his punishment was just. His children are 
being brought up to understand their 
father’s guilt and its expiation. In answer 
to a suggestion of a pardon, he has said 
that he prefers to pay his full debt to jus- 
tice by serving out his appointed term. 
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Even within the penitentiary walls he 
has found means of making himself a 
really useful member of the community. 
He conducts the prison school, and assists 
in the bookkeeping department. He also 
has partial charge of the library, and writes 
letters for illiterate convicts. Besides all] 
this he has found time to keep up a sys- 
tematic course of study and of literary 
work, in which he has had every encour- 
agement from the officials. 

He is a graduate of Harvard and a man 
of scholarship. Since his incarceration he 
has paid a debt to a Boston publishing 
house by translating a French work. In 
similar ways he has earned a considerable 
sum of money—several thousand dollars, 
it is said—every penny of which has been 
turned over to those who have suffered by 
his past crime. 

This is a rare case, and one that is 
pleasant to read of. The young lawyer 
has proved that although he mar once 
have builded badly, he possesses the 
foundations of a sound character, and that 
upon them he is raising a new and noble 
structure. The maudlin sympathy that 
makes heroes of criminals, that weeps over 
the convicted Whyo and decks Murderers’ 
Row with bouquets, is neither needed nor 
desired here; but it is safe to say that 
there will be no lack of helping, sympa- 
thetic hands stretched out to greet this 
manly penitent when he shall return to the 
world of freedom. 

Well wouid it be if every offender who 
felt the punitive forces of society would 
take the same wise view of his relation to 
the community. 


CHARITY AND THE CHURCHES. 


‘‘Ler me introduce you to my friend, 
Rabbi ——,” a Catholic priest said to a 
Presbyterian pastor on the platform of a 
public meeting recently held in New York 
to devise methods of relieving the distress 
of the needy. Believers and agnostics, 
Hebrews and Christians, Catholics and Pro- 
testants had met together in friendly 
unanimity to face the condition that has of 
late confronted all those interested in prac- 
tical benevolence. 

The same thing has been observed in 
many other instances. It is one of the en- 
couraging signs of the times that people 
who would, three centuries ago, have con- 
signed each other to flames on earth and 
fire hereafter, now are ready to join hands 
in working for the good of their fellow 
men. It shows that in some respects, at 
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least, the world gets a good deal wiser as 
it gets older. 

“The clergy of all the churches,” a 
clerical writer (Monroe Royce) recently 
asserted, ‘‘are doing more good work as 
pastors than ever before ;” and the state- 
ment is undoubtedly true. Never were the 
philanthropic forces of the religious bodies 
so powerful and efficient as they are today. 
The work tkat they are accomplishing, 
especially among the poor of our great 
cities, is wonderful in its extent and 
beneficence. It is invaluable to the com 
munity, and it reacts to form a source of 
commanding strength to thechurches. In 
this material age, practical Christianity 
wins respect and enlists sympathy and aid, 
where doctrinal debates and recrimina- 
tions of theological heresy fall upon inat- 
tentive ears. 

Even at the beginning of this century— 
nay, even a generation ago—no such spirit 
was abroad as is felt today. It is only 
now, almost nineteen hundred years after 
it was first preached, that this phase of 
the great doctrine of ‘‘ good will to man” 
seems to have found real acceptance. 


CONAN DOYLE ON PUGILISM. 


Tue deep and widespread in.erest 
aroused, a year ago last September, by 
a certain pugilistic encounter at New 
Orleans, was made the text of many a ser- 
mon upon the prevalent perversion of taste 
that makes prizefighters into popular 
heroes. It is to be hoped that the moralists 
have regarded with greater cheerfulness 
the comparatively slight attention paid to 
the pitching of the fistic lists fer the com- 
bat between the American heavyweight 
champion and his British rival. There is 
evidence in this lessened interest that 
pugilism is not, after all, a national mania, 
and that the excitement over the Sullivan 
Corbett battle was adventitiously enhanced 
by the dramatic nature of its surrounding 
circumstances. 

After all, is it a grievous offense to be 
interested in these supreme tests of human 
pluck and muscle? The veneration with 
which childish and ignorant minds look 
upon the successful pugilist is of course a 
foolish and even a disgusting thing ; but 
it is surely permissible to regard him as a 
significant specimen of muscular develop- 
ment, to watch his feats of strength and 
skill. The admiration of physical prowess 
is an innate and not an unhealthy senti- 
ment. It can no more be eradicated than 
can the admiration of physical beauty, 
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and upon the whole it is a fortunate thing 
for the race that such is the case. 

Dr. Conan Doyle boldly declares that the 
old fashioned ‘‘ prize ring,” once a national 
institution in England, did great good and 
little harm. As to its supposed brutality, 
he argues that ‘‘ fewer men lost their lives 
through the ring in a whole generation 
than are killed by football or hunting in 
one season. During the whole of the 
time when the ring was at its height I can 
recall but one fatal fight. On the other 
hand, the exhibition of systematic fair play 
must have been an object lesson to the 
hundreds who saw it and the thousands 
who read of it. Itis time enough to dis- 
courage any instinct when it has ceased to 
be of use to the community. With all Eu- 
rope one armed camp, the fighting instinct 
is as necessary to England now as it has 
ever been, and the day may be coming 
when we shall find that our ancestors had 
reason for its systematic encouragement.” 

With the ‘‘ ring” as a school for war we 
are not much concerned; and it is to be 
feared that the ‘‘ systematic fair play ” of 
which the virile English novelist speaks 
was more a thing of theory than of practice. 
But he is quite right in holding that the 
evils of pugilism come, at least in the main, 
from its perversions rather than from its 
inherent viciousness. The combative spirit 
is apart of universal humanity, and can- 
not be set down as an utterly evil thing 
that must be mercilessly proscribed and ex- 
terminated. 


CLOTHES IN CONGRESS. 


A new style of Congressional argument 
was recently inaugurated by the celebrated 
Mr. Simpson of Kansas. In one of the 
early debates on the Wilson bill the states- 
man from Medicine Lodge held up to the 
view of Congress and the world a suit of 
patched and ragged clothes which he de- 
clared was a clinching proof of the down 
trodden condition of the American farmer. 
It seems that Mr. Simpson took a bicycle 
trip into the country around Washington 
for the express purpose of securing the ex- 
hibit, which he obtained from its former 
owner by giving him in exchange a brand 
new suit of store clothes. 

If Mr. Simpson wishes to figure as the 
successor of the late lamented Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, he should study the Car- 
lylean ‘‘ philosophy of clothes ” more thor- 
oughly. If worn and unfashionable gar- 
ments are a proof of poverty, there are 
some needy millionaires. 











MUNSEY’S IS KING TODAY. 

Four months ago the circulation of this 
magazine, as compared with that of the 
giants in the field, was modest indeed, but 
today MUNSEY’S és king. 

Starting as it were almost from a dead 
stop, with no momentum to accelerate its 
speed, it has in the brief space of four 
months overtaken and passed all com- 
petitors. This is a record in circulation 
building that has never before been 
equaled—never before been approached 
in the history of magazine publishing, 
either in this country or in Europe. 

A fact like this—a great, big, massive 
fact, means something. It argues more 
than a mountain of theory. It shows 
that in MUNSEY’s the great intelligent 
citizenship of America finds what it wants. 
If it were not so MUNSEY’S would not be 
king today. 


WE HAVE GOT THERE. 

Last month we hinted at the possibility 
of an edition of 200,000 for February. 
We hinted wisely. We have got there, 
two hundred thousand strong. That 
means a great many magazines, and two 
hundred theusand homes have been made 
brighter by their handsome pages, rich in 
illustration and generous in reading that 
makes time pass all too quickly. There 
is something for every one in MUNSEY’S, 
whether his bent be grave or gay—some- 
thing of human interest—pictures that 
please the eye, pathos that stirs the heart, 
and bits of humor, enlivened by the 
clever touch of the artist, that quicken 
the soul to laughter. 

And the beauty of all this is that MUN- 
SEY’S is within the reach of every one. 
There is bardly a family so poor that it 
cannot well afford to exchange ten cents 
a month for the information, the art, the 
refining influence, the pleasure, the 
laughter and the good cheer that MUN- 
SEY’S will bring to its fireside. Ten cents 
is a very little money, and MUNSEY’s is a 
very big magazine. But ten cents, even, 
is not the minimum cost, for by the year 
MUNSEY’s means an outlay of only eight 
cents and a fraction per month. 








It is a good thing to give value for the 
money—to give great big value for the 
money. This is what we aim to do; what 
our readers say we are doing. 


WILL YOU DO IT? 

THERE is nothing wrong in asking a 
favor, providing it be a rational request. 
The little kindnesses men do each other 
bring them closer together, and make life 
brighter and warmer and sweeter. With 
this wav of getting at it, we will tell you 
what we have in mind. The next num- 
ber of MUNSEY’s—the March number— 
will end the present voiume. It will 
mark the first milestone since we re- 
duced the price to the present figure, and 
we want to celebrate the event with an 
edition of a clean quarter of a million. 
We want to be sure of this number—dead 
sure. 

Now here is the point. Youcanhelpus 
in this matter—you—vzot some other reader, 
6ut you—and you can do it in this way. 
You can say to your friends that they 
should have MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—that 
it is the best magazine on earth, and that 
it sells for ten cents. We will back you 
up in the statement. If it is not already 
the best magazine on earth, we will make 
itsuch. You can rely on this guarantee. 
Now can we rely on you? Will you do 
us this favor? It won’t cost you a sou, 
and it would be a great thing for us. 

Think of it, two hundred thousand 
readers all at once throwing their in- 
fluence for MUNSEY’s! Marvelous! Why, 
it would mean an edition of four hundred 
thousand for March instead of two hun- 
dred and fifty. Why not try it? Why 
not bea party to something marvelous? 
We should appreciate it—we should, for 
a fact, and will promise to make MUNSEY'S 
better than ever—to make it the best 
magazine the world has ever seen, and 
what’s more, to sell it for ten cents, 


THE MOST PICTURESQUE YET. 
THIS number, as a whole, is the most 
satisfactory issue of MUNSEY’s we have 


ever published. Well, this is as it should 
be. Itis in line with our policy to make 
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MUNSEY’s better and better each suc- 
ceeding issue. This time we have made 
a great advance in our presswork. It is 
more even than formerly---more perfect, 
more artistic, and our illustrations aver- 
age better. They are picturesque and 
attractive—fictures, veritable pictures— 
not indifferent illustrations of barn yard 
scenes and stone culverts, and barren 
prairies and jagged mountains, and this 
sort of thing, in which there is nothing to 
awaken a sense of pleasure or human in- 
terest. 

A magazine without illustrations of the 
best grade has no excuse for living in 
these days of marvelously good work by 
the daily and Sunday papers. They have 
driven weekly journalism to the wall in 
this country, and will enter the domain 
of the monthly unless the magazines give 
their readers the perfection of art. This 
is what will be found in MUNSEY'’s. 


THERE ARE SOME SUNNY SPOTS. 

THIS is a cold winter—a very cold win- 
ter. There is a mighty shiver cavort- 
ing along the spinal column of the nation, 
but there are some sunny spots on this 
weary, dreary stretch of bleakness. One 
of these is the publication office of MuN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE, where the steady influx 
of money laden letters such as these 
brings with it the genial atmosphere of 
summer: 

Ed. A. Frey, Postmaster, Shabonier, IIl., 
says: ‘*Success to MunseEy's, the best maga- 
zine of America today.” 

C. A. Eldridge, proprietor of Stockton 
News Company, 305 Main Street, Stockton, 
Cal., says: ‘‘It is one of the best magazines 
published and as good as any twenty five 
cent magazine on the market.” 

Landon Hall, Esq., of Cowansville, Province 
of Quebec, says: **A most excellent maga- 
zine—a miracie of beauty and cheapness.” 

M. E. H. Everett, Alfred Centre, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘ Your magazine at its present price is 
a godsend to the poor of America.” 

Mrs. C. A. Hempstead, 67 Garfield Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., says: ‘* It is better than it was 
at $3 per vear.” 

James Carr, South Union, Ky., savs: ‘ It is 
the best magazine lever saw. I take it and 
will do all I can for you.” 

Mr. A. S. Hooker, Troy, Pa., says: ‘‘ The 
cheapest magazine in the world and the hand- 
somest, too, is MUNSEy's.” 

J. Fred Lampe, President of Keatucky Col- 
lege of Music, Newport, Ky., says: ‘‘It is the 
greatest magazine published.” 

George E. Shelley, 1337 West Sixth Street, 


THE PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


Austin, Tex., says: ‘* You have the best 
magazine in the country regardless of sub- 
scription price.” 

Dr. Fred. E. Bassett, Rye, N. Y., says: 
‘*Enclosed find $1.00 for 1894. It is the best 
investment that I have made this year.” 

M. F. Bird, Crider, Ky., says: ‘It is of a 
high order of literature.” 

H. R. Munroe, 1,953 Edmondson Avenue, 
Baltimore, says: ‘‘ Intellectually and artisti 
cally it satisfies.” 

Dr. Frank W. Ring, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, says: ‘It is simply superb for the 
money.” 

Frank W. Emerich, 1,644 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘I think your maga- 
zine unique, your engravings superb, and the 
whole admirable and artistic.” 

Warren E. Leach, 34 Mansfield Street, 
Allston, Mass., says: ‘‘I buy all the leading 
magazines, but I consider MuNSEy’s the best." 

Cepias C. Bateman, Chaplain U. S. Army, 
Fort Assinaboine, Mont., says: ‘* The ar- 
tistic make up of your magazine is incompar- 
ably superior to several periodicals of much 
higher price and greater age.” 

Frank Noble, London, Ont., says: ‘* Your 
magazine, in my estimation (and I take most 
of them), is fully the equal of the best of 
them, and the illustrations are far ahead of 
any in subject and execution.” 

The foregoing testimomiais accurately 
represent the general tenor of the five 
hundred letters that come to us daily, 
They are not one whit more flattering— 
not one whit warmer in praise than the 
many thousands from which no extracts 
have been made. 


THE END OF THE VOLUME. 

As the March number ends the present 
volume we shall make it especially strong. 
We have promised our readers to make 
each issue of the magazine better than 
the one before, and with this promise in 
mind we can assure them that MUNSEyY’s 
for March will be particularly rich in 
picturesque features and clever in text. 

Perhaps the most notable item upon 
its notable bill of fare will be a unique 
article on the fascinating personality of 
that rare genius. the late Charles Dickens. 
This will be abundantly illustrated with a 
series of portraits of the famous novelist, 
showing him as he was at every period of 
his life, from boyhood to old age. These 
portraits, many of them from rare and 
forgotten prints and paintings, form a 
complete epitome of the career of the 
creator of that marvelous gallery of char- 
acters that stretches from Mr. Pickwick 
to Bill Sykes and Little Nell. 








Portraits on China. 


Do you want a life-like portrait of 
one your family or friends? Mrs. W. 
V. R. Powts, studio, 87 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., paints them 
from a photograph, either cabinet or 
in miniature. These portraits are 
burned into china or porcelain, and 
are everlasting. <A perfect likeness 
guaranteed, or no pay. 


PRICES. 
Miniatures, $25.00; Cabinets, $30.00 


In ordering a portrait send a good 
photograph, and state which size you 
wish, also give color of eyes and 
hair. $5.00 must be sent with the 
order as a guarantee, the balance to 
be paid after you have seen the por- 
trait. Mrs, Powis also teaches 
Figure and Decorative painting on 
China, and replaces lost or broken 
pieces in sets. Address as above. 








L MUSICAL BOXE5 


MAKE A DELIGHTFUL 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARY AND 





HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


MMC 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA at rue 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES are the most 
complete, durable and perfect boxes made, produce 
the most exquisite music and will play any nume 

es. 
ey 21 different styles, from $79.00 
up. These instruments are all guaranteed. 
Also a Complete line of musical boxes of all styles 
and sizes, from 40 cents to $1,500.00, and aline of 
musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
logue with list of tunes. 


298 Bway NY. 
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=i Bound Volumes of THE ARGOSY 


HE bound volumes of THe Arcosy are matchless treasure 
houses of good things for young people. Each of them 
contains, besides serial stories which in book form would sell for 
several times the price of the volume, a wealth of short stories, 
articles on various practical subjects, biographical sketches 
and miscellany, all finely illustrated by the best artists. 


Volume V costs $5. It is a large, handsome book otf 832 pages, 
containing serial stories by Alger, Optic, Converse, Ellis, Mun- 
sey, Putnam, White, Ker, and others. 

Volumes VITI, [IX and X costs $5 apiece, and contain from 710 
to 864 pages, with serial stories by Otis, Graydon, Alger, Optic, 
Converse, Ellis, White, Moffat, Hoadley and others. 


Volume XI contains serials by Alger, Graydon, White, Foster, 
Hoadley, and others, with the usual variety of short matter and 


illustrations. It costs $1.50. 


Volume XII, $4.00. Volumes 
XIII, XIV, XV and XVI, $1.50. 


These bound volumes can be ordered through any bookseller, or will be for- 
warded on receipt of the price by the publishers—Express charges to be paid by the 


purchaser. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY & COMPANY, Publishers, 10 E. 23d St. N.Y. 
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